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NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD, AND SOUTH CAROLINA: 
A PERSONAL LINK 


By Davin Occ * 


It is well known that, in the past, there was much come and go 
between South Carolinians and England; but, as far as the present writer 
is aware, the instance here recorded is the only example of a personal 

AGE link between a South Carolinian and an Oxford college. 


A preliminary word of explanation is necessary. There are about 
twenty-six men’s colleges in Oxford, founded at different periods between 
61 the thirteenth century and the twentieth. These are residential institu- 
tions, each a self-governing corporation, deriving its revenues from land 
or money left by its founder and from the fees paid by the students. 
64 They receive no money from the state, although, as can well be imagined, 
they are finding it more difficult to carry on. Each of these colleges is 
also a part of the University of Oxford, a state-aided institution, which 
78 examines for and awards degrees, and also provides large laboratories. 
The interconnection of colleges and University is a complicated matter, 
but it may be said that every member of the University must, initially, 
84 be a member of one of the colleges. 

Until the nineteenth century the colleges were still regarded as not 
only religious and educational institutions, but as charitable foundations, 
in so far as each resident member was being supported by the charity 
of the founder. The word “Fellow” (Socius) was used to designate the 
resident member, the Senior Fellows being roughly equivalent to our 
modern faculty, while the Junior Fellows corresponded to the students, 
except that, instead of paying fees, they were provided with food, board, 
and variable amounts of tuition. They were all celibate, and most of 
them were in Holy Orders or were students for Holy Orders. 


In 13886 William of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester and Lord 

117 Chancellor, founded a college in Oxford, intended to receive boys from 
the school which the bishop founded at Winchester. The two together 

were intended to train students for service in church and state. As the 

Bishop was specially devoted to the cult of the Virgin Mary, he dedi- 

cated both to her, and so the Oxford college was officially designated 

(in Latin) “The College of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Winchester in 


96 


* Fellow Emeritus of New College, Oxford; Acting Professor of European 
History, College of Charleston, 1957-58. 
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Oxford.” But in 1386 there already existed a college dedicated to the 
Virgin (now called Oriel College), and so Wykeham’s College was 
popularly called “The New St. Mary College,” shortened into “New 
College.” 

William Heyward Trapier of Winyah, Georgetown, South Carolina, 
happened to be in England in the summer of 1845. On the evening of 
June 1 he was entertained by the students of New College (Junior 
Fellows) and dined in the great fourteenth-century hall. It was a warm 
evening, and he was asked what he would like to drink. On his replying, 
“Mint julep,” his astonished hosts said that they had never heard of it. 
What Trapier had instead is not recorded. There was an odd sequel. 
Trapier appears to have been so impressed by the hospitality shown 
him that, on his departure, he wrote out the recipe for mint julep and 
provided a small sum of money, the interest on which was to pay for a 
free round of mint julep for everyone dining in Hall on the anniversary 
of his visit. The only condition was that on this annual occasion (June 
1) a place should always be set for him. In the present writer's experi- 
ence of New College (nearly fifty years), this condition has always been 
fulfilled, as the College has never had intimation of Trapier’s death. 

For the purpose of the annual free round of mint julep, Trapier 
with that gentlemanly exuberance so characteristic of the old South 
Carolinian, caused a silver cup, of about 1740, to be engraved. The 
Latin inscription may well have been his own, but probably he was 
helped out by the Junior Fellows. The cup, a fine specimen of elaborately 
ornamented early Georgian silver, is about 54 inches high, and as “The 
Mint Julep Cup” has long been one of the most treasured pieces of 
plate in the College. Any South Carolinian who visits New College can 
see it by applying to the Steward of Junior Common Room. The in- 
scription is as follows: 


Coll. [egio] B. [eatae] V. [irginis] M. [ariae] Winton. [iensis] in 
Oxon. [ia] 
D. [ono] D. [edit] 
Gul. [ielmus] Heyward Trapier 
Carolin. [iensis] Merid. [ionalis] Americ. [ensis] 
In Usum Soc. [iorum] Jun. [iorum] 


1845 


The above may be translated thus: “Presented to the College of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary of Winchester in Oxford for the use of the Junior 
Fellows by William Heyward Trapier of South Carolina in America 


1845.” 
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In 1956-57 the present writer, an Emeritus Fellow of New College, 
had the privilege of acting as a Visiting Professor at the University of 
South Carolina; and he was so delighted at finding himself in the Trapier 
mint-julep country that he obtained a silver cup of similar size and 
design to the Trapier Cup. With the consent of New College and the 
University of South Carolina, he caused this cup to be engraved on one 
side with the arms of the College and of the University, side by side; 
and on the other, with an inscription recording this happy association 
of 1845 and its renewal more than a century later by one who has many 
times seen that vacant place at table, and never imagined that he would 
one day experience the friendliness and generosity of Trapier’s homeland. 
This cup was accepted by the University of South Carolina and is now 
in the McKissick Library. 








CATAWBA LAND RECORDS, 1795-1829 
By Douctas SUMMERS BROWN * 


The once populous tribe of the Catawba Indians originally inhabited 
lands along the upper stretches of the river which bears their name. By 
the time the first Englishmen arrived, the Catawbas, greatly reduced in 
numbers and strength, had their towns just south of the present northern 
line of the State of South Carolina. 


As the Scotch-Irish poured into the region in the 1740's and 1750's, 
the pioneers took up lands closer and closer to the Indian villages. Efforts 
made by the colonial authorities to protect the Catawbas and to restrain 
the white settlers in their intrusion upon the Indian domain were of little 
avail. Finally, at the Congress of Augusta in November 1763, an area 
of 144,000 acres was set aside for the Indians in what now constitutes 
the counties of York and Lancaster. This vast estate, designated as the 
lasting and exclusive possession of the Catawba Indians, thereafter was 
known as “The Catawba Nation,” “Indian Land,” or “Indian Boundary.” 
It was a fifteen-mile square of fine, fertile land bisected by the swiftly 
flowing Catawba River. Broadly speaking, the tract covered the present 
townships of Bethesda, Ebenezer, Fort Mill, Catawba, and Indian Land, 
extending from the state line just below Pineville, North Carolina, to 
Van Wyck in South Carolina, lying on both sides of the river.’ 

The Catawba Nation was defined by a survey made by Samuel 
Wyly in 1763-64, and all white settlers within its bounds were ordered 
to be removed.* In spite of these provisions it was a matter of only a 
few months before the white men were again taking up land within the 
survey. In a letter dated January 1765, written by the Headmen of the 
Nation and addressed to the Governor of South Carolina, the Catawbas 
complain: “... notwithstanding our land is run all round and marked 
there is several people of North Carolina settled within our lines. Two 
families have lately built houses on our land.” * Who these families were 
we do not know. According to family tradition, Thomas (Kanawha) 
Spratt had settled in the Nation in 1763, supposedly at the special invita- 


* Mrs. Henry Dockery Brown, 1510 Satilla Boulevard, Waycross, Ga. 

1 Samuel Wyly, A Map of the Catawba Nation, February 22, 1764, South 
Carolina Archives Department, Columbia. 

2 Colonial Records of North Carolina, Il, 179. 


3 Thomas J. Kirkland and Robert M. Kennedy, Historic Camden (Columbia, 
1905), I, 57. 
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tion of the Indians.* The families of Erwin, Elliot, and Garrison are usu- 
ally named among the next settlers, in the order listed. David Hutchison 
tells us that at the close of the American Revolution there were three 
white families settled within the Boundary who, with the knowledge 
and consent of the Indians, invited “their relatives and favorites” to 
settle among them, selling or giving to these new-comers parcels of the 
land which they had obtained from the Indians.° But the influx of white 
men did not stop here. Others came, mostly from Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, and young men just released from Revolutionary service, 
who, for the most part, had fought side by side with the Indians and 
won their confidence. And so it happened that in a comparatively short 
period all the rich land was taken up except that part on which the 
Indians themselves lived. The momentous step of leasing their land the 
Catawbas had taken without legal protection or regulations. It was to 
have a tragic end for the red men.*° 
The Catawbas first chose three agents to act for them, described by 
Hutchison, who knew them personally, as “the men who first settled on 
this land.” These three agents were probably Thomas Spratt (“a sort 
f governor among the Indians”), William Erwin, and William Elliot. 
Whatever their names, they kept a book in which they entered the 
boundaries of all the land leased and the amount of rent paid for the 
lease of each tract. The Indians signed the leases and the agents acted 
as witnesses. What became of this first Lease Book we do not know. 
In 1782 the Catawbas, already suffering from the abuse of some of 
the more unscrupulous whites and fearful of losing their land, sent 
deputies to the first Congress of the United States, appealing to it to 
secure their lands to them in such a manner that they could not be 
“intruded into by force nor alienated even by their own consent.” 
ongress referred the matter to the State of South Carolina, which 
responded by making the Catawba Indians the wards of the State and 
enacting a law which prohibited the sale of Indian Land to individuals.’ 
About this same time some disputes arose among the lessees concerning 
their boundaries, and as a consequence the white agents and the lessees 


4 See the unpublished manuscript of Thomas Dryden Spratt, “Recollections of 
the Spratt Family, July 1876” (copy in Rock Hill Public Library). 

5 David Hutchison, “The Catawba Indians,” Palmetto State Banner, August 30, 
1849; Archibald Whyte, “An Account of the Catawba Indians,” Draper Ms 10 U, 
p. 100 (microfilm in Rock Hill Public Library). 

® Maurice Augustus Moore, Reminiscences of York, n. pub., n. d. 

7 Joseph Brevard, An Alphabetical Digest of the Public Statute Laws of South 
Carolina (Charleston, 1814), vol. I, title 96; Douglas S. Brown, A City without 
Cobwebs (Columbia, 1953), p. 54. 
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agreed to have all the leased land surveyed and platted. Accordingly 
new leases were taken agreeable to the plats * and were recorded in the 
Lease Book kept by the first three agents. 

About 1808 one William Pettus, a lessee and resident of the Nation, 
was elected to the state legislature but was refused his seat on the 
grounds that he was not a free-holder. This incident led to the enact- 
ment of full legislation by the State of South Carolina on the subject of 
the Catawba lands. An act was passed giving the Catawbas the legal 
right “to grant and make leases for life or lives as well as a term of 
years’ of their Jands. Four years later the act was amended so that the 
leases could not exceed ninety-nine years. It was also specified that an 
annual rent must be paid on all Indian Land and that this rent could 
not be paid for more than seven years in advance. Since some persons 
held parts of tracts (purchased from original leases) rent-free, it was 
necessary for new leases to be drawn up and rent specified; ® so a second 
Lease and Survey Book was opened and new entries made. The Legis. 
lature of 1808 also appointed five white men to act as superintendents 
of the Indians’ affairs: Hugh White, George Massey, Joseph Davie, 
Charles Miller, and William Pettus. These men were especially responsi- 
ble for the supervision of the granting of leases and for seeing that they 
were properly recorded and the annual rents paid. For a lease to be 
legal it had to bear the signature of at least four of the chiefs or head- 
men of the Catawbas and a majority of the superintendents. Receipts 
for rent also had to bear the names of the white agents. The fee simple 
interest of the Indian land was vested in the State of South Carolina. 
How this system of land-leasing broke down and the Indians lost all they 
had is another and longer story. 

It is from the second Book of Surveys and Leases that the following 
abstracts are taken.’° Besides the leases and the plats the book contains 
the names of the Indians who as heads of families were allotted sections 
of the land and legally designated to receive the rent coming from each 
tract. The names of the lessees also appear opposite the Indian leasors 
and then the amount of rent paid over the years. Some times it is farm 
produce or whiskey that pays the rent instead of money. While the 
entries do not seem to have begun until 1810-1811, references are made 


8 Hutchison, loc. cit.; Brown, op. cit., pp. 58-61. 

® Whyte, op. cit., pp. 94-99. 

10 This book is in the possession of Miss Zoe White of Fort Mill, a descendant 
of Hugh White, surveyor and Indian superintendent. 

Upon the suggestion of this author, Miss White allowed the book to be photo- 
stated. Copies have been placed in the South Carolina Archives Department and 
the Rock Hill Public Library. 
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to leases dated as early as 1795. The last lease is dated 1829. By 1840, 
at which time the Nation was thickly settled with whites (it is esti- 
mated that between five and six hundred white families were at one 
time living within the Boundary), the book had lost all of its legal 
significance, for in that year the Catawbas ceded their lands to the state 
by the Treaty of Nation Ford.” 

One of the unique aspects of the book is the manner in which many 
plats show not only the streams, islands, springs, and other geographical 
features, but also the roads, bridges, houses, and other buildings on the 
survey. Some of these plats are pictures of the land and are made even 
more attractive by the fact that they are tinted with water colors. 


11 Miscellaneous Book, pp. 234-237, South Carolina Archives Department 
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DIARY OF ABRAM W. CLEMENT, 1865 ° 
Edited by SLtann L. C. Smmmons 


Feb. 4th. Left home to join my Regiment at Wilmington, N. C. 


[Feb. 7th.] Reached Columbia on the 7th after having numerous 
“break downs.” Reported at the enrolling office on that day and got my 
time extended to the 15th. 


[Feb.10th.] Started from Columbia on the 10th to visit Adams Run 
and to see Mr. Wescoat on Business for Tom. 


[Feb.11th.] Saw Mr. W[escoat] on the 11th but accomplished 
nothing as he had determined to remain at “Toogoodoo” and run the 
risk. Same day, enemy occupied Orangeburg, So. Car; fight at “Little 
Brittain”? on 10th; fight next day at “White Hall”? Station on C. and 
S.R.R. Enemy driven back. Great confusion on the Coast at this time 
Uncle Morton * preparing to leave, and selling off stock. 

[Feb. 14th.] Had quite a pleasant time while at Adams Run; left 
there on the 14th Feb. to go to Fort Anderson; spent that night with 
Cousin Dan W.* in Charleston. Our forces preparing to evacuate that 
place. Saw several friends in Charleston on the evening 14th among 
which were Cousin James W., Mrs. W. and Mrs. King.* 


® This brief journal, in the possession of Mrs. Simmons, is interesting as both a 
complement and a supplement to the “Diary of Captain Joseph Julius Wescoat, 
1863-1865,” which is concluded in this issue. To facilitate the correlated reading 
of the two diaries, marginal dates have been supplied. 

Abram Wilson Clement was the son of Dr. Warren Wilkinson Clement and 
Eliza Slann Legare. 

1 An island plantation on the North Edisto River, so named by James King. 
On early maps, it appears as Burden’s Island, and was the property of Kinsey Burden, 
one of the first of the big sea-island cotton planters. James King of Norwich, England, 
who came to South Carolina in 1788, married in 1790 Theodora Ashe Burden, 
daughter of Kinsey Burden and his wife, Portia Ashe. The island is still known 
locally as “Little Britain,” and appears on current maps as “King’s Island.” 

2 Between Green Pond and Salkahatchie. 

3 Morton Wilkinson Clement, son of William Clement and Sarah Wilkinson. 

4 Daniel Jenkins Townsend Wilkinson, son of William Wilkinson and Amarinthea 
Jenkins. 

5 He would hardly have referred to either of his sisters—Lydia Bryan Clement 
(Mrs. Algernon Sidney King) and Sarah Wilkinson Legare Clement (Mrs. Richard 
Thomas King)—as “Mrs. King.” This was probably the wife of Major Hawkins S. 
King, who married twice: first, Martha Wilkinson, and second, her sister Hepzibah, 
daughters of William Wilkinson. 
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[Feb.15th.] Left Charleston on the morning of the 15th for Wil- 
mington, the greatest confusion prevailing, so many person[s] leaving 
that ‘twas impossible to get a seat on the cars had to [torn] on the 
platform nearly all the way to Florence [torn]. Troops all along the 
road up to F[lorence] ready to meet Sherman, who, it was reported was 
at Kingsville.* Had a breakdown on the Cars between F[lorence] and 
W[ilmington] which detained us for some time; reach[ed] Wilmington 
late at night and slept in the cars with a man named McCoy; had a 
very good time. 

[Feb.16th.] Started early next morning by boat for Fort A[nderson] 
and landed about nine miles from the fort and had to walk there. 
Monitor shelling the fort at the time of my arrival. 

[Feb. 17th.] Reported to the Generals Head Quarters about 3:30 
P.M. on the 17th and was told where I could find the Regiment. While 
going from H.Q. to the Regiment lost my overcoat—did all I could to 
recover it but all to no purpose; ‘met Ryan, an “old friend,” with several 
officers in Capt. Wescoat[’s] house; skirmishing going on in front of our 
lines; a large force of the enemy in our front, we expecting our works 
to be charged every minute. Fort A[nderson] shelled the whole day. 

[Feb.18th.] On the 18th skirmishing still going on and every one 
on the “qui vive.” Capt.W[escoat], field officer of the day, and Lieut. 
Cassidy in charge of the “Pickets” from the 11th Regt. He is a bright 
genius, and is one of the most amusing persons I ever met. 

[Feb.19th.] On the 19th early, received orders to move. Supposed 
to be flanked on the right by the enemy. At about 4:30 A.M. we were 
in motion and saw the Camp fires of the enemy as we retreated by the 
Telegraph road to Wilmington. Stopped to rest several times on the 
way and had to take to the water once by order of Capt. Stoney * on the 
Generals Staff. Stopped at the next line of entrenchments about eight 
miles from Anderson. About fifty of our pickets captured at Anderson 
same day. Had not rested more than three hours before Gun boats came 
up in sight and skirmishing commenced on the left of our line, the men 
very apprehensive of being flanked. About 6 P.M. the 11th Regiment 
ordered out on picket on our left were guided by two citizens to where 
we had to establish our line. Our line was established about 8 O’C[lock] 
P.M. and contrary to our expectations we spent the night without inter- 
ruption. During the night report came in to where the reserve were 
stationed that there was a flat load of Potatoes and twelve barrels of 
Cider in the creek just in advance of our vidette posts. 

6 Probably Kingstree. 

7 William E. Stoney. 
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[Feb.20th.] Capt. Wescoat and myself determine to go down and 
get some; arrive at our vidette post. We see the enemys Gunboats, some 
eight or ten, pass a house where there are a great many negroes, poultry, 
hogs and cows; are sorely tempted to make a raid on some of the latter, 
but are prevented from doing so from the fear of causing a disturbance 
and drawing the fire of the Gunboats. We go down to the landing ex- 
pecting every minute to be seen by the Yankeys, and after visiting three 
flats came across the one containing the potatoes and cider. Capt, 
W[escoat] and one of the pickets who went with us got the cider while 
I got the potatoes; they are the finest I have ever seen, are about 60 
bus[hels]. I pick out about a bushel and a half of the finest ones and 
with two canteens of Cider we start back for camp, I carrying the 
potatoes; they are so heavy and the way is so bad that in trying to get 
under cover I fall down two or three times. Could I have seen into the 
[future] by eight or ten hours, I would not have burdened myself with 
more than a dozen, but it is best not to anticipate. We got safely back 
to camp after an unsuccessful attempt of mine to slay a Guinea fowl 
with the Capt’s sword, but the wretches flew away—and I was left 
lamenting. We commenced feasting on potatoes as soon as the[y] were 
cooked, but were surprised to learn while “in medias res” of the Capture 
of four of our pickets from the place which we had just left. The Capt. 
and myself thanked our stars but we were too soon. About twelve oclock 
we got orders to get ready for a fight, and the regiment got up a kind 
of breast work. Almost immediately however we had to leave them and 
were ordered to fall back about a hundred yards. In about ten minutes 
had to move again and march by the flank in hopes of keeping the 
yankeys from cutting us off. We took four positions, all on the telegraph 
road leading to Wilmington. At about 3:30 P. M. we moved to our last 
position and commenced throwing up pits tor protection. 

The firing in our front now became rapid and constant, and we 
could hear the enemy cheering as they drove in our skirmish line, 
through the pines. Everything was strange and incomprehensib[]]e to 
me, and I scarcely knew what to do, but Capt. W. cautioned me to 
protect myself as much as possible and placed me behind a tree. By 
this time the balls were flying around at a great rate. Our men were 
cheering and firing steadily. Capt. Westcoat kept moving about con- 
stantly, cheering up the men. The firing continued to increase until it 


} 


was a perfect roar. We all were expecting our lines to be charged every 


moment, and sure enough it was not long before it was done. I could 
see the blue line coming on about 12,000 strong and our line about 75 
or 80. We had been completely flanked. Our men continued to fire 
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until they were on our pits, but ali to no purpose for they were too 
strong. 

About this time Capt. W. came to me and said, “Come on, we can’t 
do anything,” and off we started. It was a race almost of life and death, 
for the yanks were not ten steps from us and the balls flying all around. 
We made good time, I am certain, and would have escaped, but being 
unaccustomed to running we soon gave out and had to stop, and even 
then we nearly got off, for we dodged in a clump of bushes, but our 
hopes soon vanished for four yanks were right on us and called out to 
us to surrender. We had nothing to do but give ourselves up, and then 
commenced an indignity I could not patiently allow, that of a searching, 
and in fact I did not, but told the fellow who wanted to do it that I 
would show him everything I had. I showed everthing I had but a 
likeness, and the fellow even had the conscience to beg for a lead pencil 
that I had [but] he did not get it! They took Capt. Wescoat’s sword 
belt, and pistol. Lieut. Ryan, Capt. Wescoat, a man named Pendarvis 
and myself were captured together by the 12th Kentucky U.S. Troops, 
23rd Division on the 20th February 1865, ten miles from Wilmington, 
N.C. In all, the enemy captured about 331 from Hagood’s Brigade, 
ind twenty or thirty North Carolinians. When we were trying to escape 
I jerked a gun from an Irishman who was running along with us and 
succeeded in loading it, but was so hotly pressed that before I could 
put on a cap I had to throw it away. 

We got back to our line of entrenchment to find the whole line 
captives, and strange to say only one man killed and two wounded from 
the 11th. The one killed was from Company “B” and a first rate soldier. 
His name was Prince and must have been shot when the enemy were 
on the line, for the paper which enclosed the ball was protruding from 
the wound which was just above the mouth on the left side. The poor 
fellow’s person presented a ghastly appearance, laying there stark and 
stiff, and I could not but thank God for preserving me. We spent the 
night not far from where we were taken and learned from some of the 
men that we owed our then enviable position to the treachery of three 
men who had deserted from the 27th Regt. two days before. One of 
from Charleston. 





them was named H. 

[Feb.21st.] We were kindly treated, in fact, more so than we ex- 
pected and on the 21st commenced our march to Fort Anderson. Met 
troops all along the way all confident of putting down the “rebellion,” 
as they call it, in a short time. Reach[ed] Fort A[nderson] about 3:30 
P.M., were put in a comfortable house and soon after had rations of 
Pilot bread, Bacon, Sugar and Coffee and Soap issued to us. Spent the 
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rest of the day in bemoaning my hard lot and my short military career, 
one day from home, the next in a skirmish, the next in a fight and a 
captive. However, reaction took place and I wrote a letter to S.M.W: 
I go to bed quite early but do not rest well, not realizing my new 
position. 

[Feb.22nd.] Spend most of the 22nd in washing and sewing. As 
night comes on we are all highly amused by tales from Lieut. Hendricks 
and Capt. Holman, but principally by the experience of Lieut. Cassidy. 
We are kept in a continual roar of laughter by an account of the numer- 
ous mistakes that he made when he first came out, for he is an Irishman. 


[Feb.23rd.] Early on the morning of the 23rd go aboard of the 
river boat, “Gen. Howard,” for Fort Fisher. Reach Fort F. about 12 
O’C[lock] M. Rations are again issued but no Coffee or Sugar. About 
4 O’C[lock] leave Fisher on board Transport “Tonawanda” for Fortress 
Monroe. 


[Feb.24th.] On the evening of the 24th stopped at Hatteras inlet 
fearing a storm. On our way there thought all was over with us, the 
boat striking a sand bank. Had a terrible time during the night of the 
23rd down in the hold. 

[Feb.26th.] On Sunday the 26th weather begins to clear, and we 
leave the inlet, but it changes again, and it is awfully rough. All th 
prisoners on with a few exceptions very seasick. Towards night it is 
rougher than ever. Begin to feel how utterly helpless I am. About 
midnight it gets calmer, much to our joy. 

[Feb.27th.] 27th arrive at Fortress Monroe. The Capt. in charge 
of us goes on shore for orders. Very cold and windy. A yankee soldier, 
W.N. Ford, Company “D,” 5th Tennessee Regiment, from Mary’s County, 
east Tenn., gives me a stamp, paper and envelope, to write to my “Gal” 
as he terms it. In the evening arrive at “Point Lookout,” our place of 
destination. See negro troops on duty for the first time, part with Capt. 
Wescoat, and marched off to the “Bull Pen.” Gilliland and Saylor of 
the 27th and myself get into a hut with a couple of Virginians, Messrs 
Ford and Wood, both clever men enough apparently. 

March Ist. Spent most of my time in sad repinings and in fixing 
a place to sleep. Wrote to $.M.W. Draw rations of “salt beef,” “bread” 
and “pease soup.” Not much of either. Find several friends that I know 
in Dixie. 

March 2nd. Rain all day. Employ myself by washing my soiled 
clothes, my first attempt as a laundry-man. Do not relish it much. 


’ Susan Moore Wescoat, whom he later married. 
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Suffering a great deal from a pain in my back. Rain nearly over flows 
our shanty. Yankeys fire a salute during the night. Received an account 
of the occupation of Charleston, Columbia and Wilmington in the Yan- 
key papers. Report of capture of Sava. [illegible] Kilpatricks cavalry. 

March 3rd. Still suffering from my back. No rain but cloudy. Saw 
Solomon Legare ® in the Bull pen for the first time. Have a talk about 
old times. A few day[s] later I find Joiner, an old Schoolmate at the 


Arsenal.?° 


9Son of Solomon Legare (son of Thomas and Ann Eliza Berwick Legare), 
who married his first cousin, Eliza Slann Wilkinson Legare, daughter of James and 
Mary Wilkinson Legare. Family records say he died in the war, but was not killed 
in battle. He must have died in prison shortly after this entry. 

10 He attended the Citadel. The term “Arsenal” was later, after the War, 
applied to Dr. A. T. Porter’s school 

There are a few more entries in the diary, most of which are partially illegible 
or torn. Clement reached home on June 11, after confinement in a hospital for 


pneumonia 
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Apr. 26th. [1864.] Found the Reg[imen]t at Sullivan’s Island. 
Apr. 27th. All Quiet. Am in Command of Battery Marshall. 
Apr. 28th. Blockade ran us. Captured the barges. 


Apr. 29th. Quiet. Order to hold ourselves in readiness to join the 


Brigade. 


Apr. 30th. All quiet. The Yankees are shelling [Fort] Sumter 
furiously. 


May Ist. [1864.] Left Sullivan’s Island last night and am now in 
Charleston on my way to Wilmington, N. C. 


May Ist. 1864. Left Charleston for Va. with 7th, 11th, 21st, and 27th 
S. C. Regts.* 


[May] 2nd. Left Charleston after bidding the ladies a long fare- 
well. 


[May] 3rd. Still on the train. 


[May] 4th. Arrived at Wilmington and marched to the race 
grounds where we camped. 


[May] 6th. Took the train for Richmond. Train broke down and 
had to march to Weldon and were ordered to Gaston. Two companies 
under my command. 


[May] 7th. Fought the Yankees at Walthall [Junction], Va. Grant re- 
treated towards Fredericksburg. Enemy repulsed. Gen. Butler landed at 
Bermuda Hundred with larger force. Battle of the Wilderness on yesterday 
and the day before. Longstreet wounded—Preston W. killed. 


[May] 8th. Went to church and saw the fair sex of Gaston. Good 
many from Va. Lee whipping the Yankees in style. Received orders 
to join our Regt. at Petersburg. 


This is the first of a parallel series of entries, chiefly on military news of the 
day, which Captain Wescoat kept in the back pages of his diary. Though not 
firsthand accounts, and sometimes based on rumor, they are printed here in smaller 
type as background for the events in which he participated. 


The regiments here listed, with the 25th, formed Brig. Gen. Johnson Hagood’s 
Brigade. 
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May 8th. Sunday—Lee followed Grant by parallel roads. Two engage- 
ments at Spottsylvania C[ourt] H[ouse] by Grant repulsed. 

[May] 9th. Left for Petersburg—went as far as Belville, Va., to 
await transportation. 

[May] 9th. Battle of Swift Creek. 

[May] 10th. Left Belville—took the train for 10 miles—marched 
10 miles and took the train and arrived at Petersburg at 12 o'clock pm. 
Six companies of our Regt. got into a fight and lost heavily. 

[May] 10th. Tuesday Grant attacked Lee in his line at Spottsylvania 
C.H. and was repulsed with great slaughter. Battle near Chester. 

[May] llth. Am with the Regt. once more. A spirit of gloominess 
pervades over the old Regt. Many lives were lost, some of the best 
ficers. Campbell captured. Guerard wounded at the hands of the 
enemy. Welfe killed. Gooding wounded also. Moved and formed to 
attack the enemy—did not find them. 

[May] 11th. Yankee Cavalry under Sheridan made a move against 
Richmond, and followed up by Gen. [J.E.B.] Stuart. Heavy fighting north of 


Richmond. Gen. Stuart wounded. 


[May] 12th. Daylight this morning found us on the march, expect- 
ing to meet Bush [?] Battalion. At half past ten skirmish firing com- 
nenced, Are at Drury’s Bluff, behind the entrenchments. Our Regt. has 
made a name but at a terrible sacrifice. Hagood’s Brigade is spoken of 
m every side in the highest praise. 

[May] 12th. Cavalry fighting cortinued. Gen. Gordon wounded. Stuart 
lied of his wounds. Yankees attacked lines on the Mechanicsville Road—was 
I pulsed. 

[May] 13th. Went on picket last night and am on again to-day. 
Have heard nothing from the skirmishing yesterday. The skirmishing 
probably was intended to cover some movement of the Yankees. We 
expect it hot here to-day. 

Afternoon. Skirmishing with the enemy all day. Lost ten from my 
Company. 

[May] 13th. Great battle at Spottsylvania. Lee whipped Grant. Grant 
ittempted to storm Lee’s position and was repulsed with great slaughter. 

Saturday, [May] 14th. Left the front line of work last night and 
fell back to the second line. Fighting commenced at 8 o'clock and is 
still going on as I write—4:30 pm. The enemy so far have gained no 
advantage. Capt. Ledbetter was killed this morning—fell in my arms. 


[May] 14th. Sheridan retreats from the front of Richmond. Butler ad- 
vances against Druery’s Bluff. Beauregard commanded our boys. 
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[May] 15th. Skirmishing lasted all yesterday and lasted off and on 
all night and is still going on. Beauregard arrived yesterday with troops 
sufficient to drive the “Beast”* with his own trap. He, the “Beast”. 
walked passed me yesterday, but under cover. The skirmishing not so 
heavy to-day as heretofore. 

[May] 16th. At last the big fight has taken place. About 7 o'clock 
this morning our troops made a charge upon their works on our left. 
The whole force was engaged from center to right, and closed about 
five o'clock when they fell back after repeated charges upon the works 
we had taken from them with twenty pieces of artillery. The loss of our 
Brigade was heavy.® 

[May] 16th. Beauregard attacked Butler in front of Drury’s Bluff and 
drove them from every position. Many prisoners captured. [Illegible] was 
defeated on the [illegible] road on the 14th inst. 

[May] 17th. Followed the enemy to-day. Halted and entrenched 
54 miles from Bermuda Hundreds, skirmishing—commenced at § 
o'clock, p.m. 

[May] 17th. Butler retreats from D’s Bluff to Bermuda Hundreds and 
fortifies. 

[May] 18th. Sent out to re-inforce our skirmishers to feel the 
enemy. Skirmishing ® immediately commenced and kept up until dark 
No great loss on our side. Bad weather and short rations (soldiers 
comfort). 

[May] 18th. Gen. [John C.] Breckinridge attacks and defeats Gen 
[Franz] Sigel at New Market [May 15] with heavy loss. Sigel flees. 

[May] 19th. Woke me up this morning at 2 o'clock to put me on 
picket. Gen. Hoke opened upon the enemy with 20 pieces of Artillery 
for some purpose or the other. Everything was comparatively quiet on 
the lines to-day. Not much firing. 

[May] 19th. Grant attacks Ewell’s lines but was early repulsed. Sheri- 
dan rejoined Grant. Gen. Gordon died of wounds. Ewell moved on Grant's 
flank at Spottsylvania and drove in the latter’s lines. 


on 


7Gen. Benjamin F. Butler of Massachusetts. He was outlawed by the Con- 
federate States because of his conduct in New Orleans, and was known in the South 
as “Beast Butler.” 

8 On the last page of the diary is the following: Wounded May 16th at Drury’s 
Bluff, Lt. Jno. Black, Sgt. Thos. Farr, Sgt. R. R. Stutts, Private [D.] Blum[ing]burg, 
R. Cadden, W. Howard, H. Grimes, Jas. Rush, A. Newton, I. Miggles. 


® Wounded May 17th: J. E. Manning, Wm. Wood. At Bermuda Hundred, 
May 25th: N. Infinger, Wm. Prince [Prine?]. From last page of diary. 
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[May] 20th. Relieved from picket this morning at 3 o'clock. Quite 
a severe battle took place to-day in which we were successful in taking 
, part of the enemy’s works. 

[May] 2Ist. Quiet last night—had the only whole night's rest 
since I left Charleston. 

[May] 21st. Grant moves by his left flank to Milford and Bowling 
Green. Lee moves toward Hanover Junction. 

[May] 22nd. Sunday. No skirmishing to-day—changed our posi- 
tion to the right of the lines and was placed on picket where the sharp- 
shooters of the enemy are very annoying. A flag of truce came over 
to-day to bring the information of Gen. [W.H.T.] Walker's capture and 
the amputation of his leg. He was captured during the fight of the 20th. 

May] 22nd. Lee arrives at Hanover Junction. 
[May] 23rd. Occupying the right of the line still—sharpshooters 
nnoying—had one man wounded on picket last night. 
y] 23rd. Skirmishing on the North and at Jenck’s Ford. 
May] 24th. The Yankees shelled the lines to-day, otherwise all 
iet—relieved from our positions on the left to-day and fell back 


May] 25th. No fighting to-day. The enemy reported to be mass- 
g upon our right. 

May] 27th. From appearances exhibited last night an attack was 
apprehended—but everything remained as usual. To-day has been very 
juiet. 

[May] 27th. Grant in large force south of North Anna. 

[May] 28th. All quiet. 

[May] 28th. Grant recrosses the North Anna and moves toward Pamun- 
key. Grant on the south side having crossed at Hanover town. Cavalry fight 
t Haw’s [Shop] beyond Mechanicsville. 

[May] 29th. Not a gun fired to-day. 

[May] 30th. Nothing of importance on picket. 

[May] 31st. Left for Lee’s army this morning. 


June Ist. [1864.] Skirmishing to-day. 
June Ist. [1864.] Heavy and continuous skirmishing between Grant’s 
and Lee’s armies beyond Mechanicsville. Grant assails Heth, Rodes, and 
Anderson—was repulsed with great slaughter. Hampton defeat’s enemy’s 
cavalry at Hanover C. H. and Ashland. 
[June] 2nd. The Yankees took a part of our line from Clingman’s 


N. C. Brigade. 
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[June] 2nd. Ewell attacked Grant’s flank, capturing entrenchments and 
500 prisoners. 


[June] 3rd. Heavy skirmishing going on. Wilcox Deuson arrived | 


to-day. 

[June] 3rd. Heavy fighting—Grant attacked our right under Kershaw, 
Breckinridge and Hoke and our left under Hill [?]—was repulsed with heavy 
loss. Am tired out. Just through with heavy fighting and am now ordered to 
command a Battalion for special duty. Don’t know what for. 

[June] 9th. Camp Windes [?]. Was wounded on the 3rd *° and 
sent to this place. 

Aug. Ist. [1864.] Was wounded at Cold Harbor June 3rd and am 
now at Camp Windes [?] hospital, suffering fearfully—will probably 
lose my leg—just as soon lose my head. Oh, the suffering of a wounded 
man! If I could get home where my mother and sisters could attend 
to me. Cannot move from one position and have been continuously on 
my back for two months. How much longer. 


Nov. 22nd. [1864.] Arrived at Camp on the 18th—found ou 
command on the New Market road. Weather cold and rainy—very dis- 
agreeable—fare corn bread and bacon—hard—no fighting yet. Grant 
re-inforced by Wright's Corps from Sheridan. We are attached to Ander- 
son’s *? Corps and are ordered to join him at Petersburg. 

Nov. 28rd. Snowed last night—cold this morning. No more news 
of moving. All quiet—no fighting. 

Nov. 24th. Quiet. Cold but fair. Flour and beef today. 


Nov. 25th. As usual. Quiet. Building a house to-day. Wish I was 
at West Springs talking to a “M. C.” (Member of Congress of course). 
Have not heard from home yet. Reported for duty to-day. 


Nov. 26th. Beautiful morning—cold and frosty. Rations as scarce 
as angels. Wish “somebody” was here to give me a tumbler of milk 
and a sweet potato—how much I do miss them. Took possession of 
our new house, Dr. B. and myself. Dr. B. is cooking a spoonful of rice 
to appease our voracious appetites. 


Nov. 27th. Had orders to be ready for a move last night. All quiet 
to-day excepting a few shells. Cloudy weather and short rations. 


10 Cold Harbor, June 3rd: Lt. Humph, Corp. Platt, Private S. Rush, W. Howard, 
Jno. Ayer, [A.] Waldrop [Waldorf?], E. Mabin, A. Doyle, J. Hutson, M. Doyle, 
Jno. Ritts, Alex. Martin, G. Newton, Wm. Pendarvis, D. Miggles, Corp. Bush. From 
last page of diary. 

11 Richard Heron Anderson of Stateburg, S. C., had been appointed May 3], 
1864, to the temporary rank of lieutenant general when Longstreet was incapacitated 
by a wound. 
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Nov. 28th. Looking for a fight daily. If they come at us they may 
look for a warm reception. 

Nov. 29th. delightful weather. No fight yet. Am anxious about 
Georgia. Hope they will give Sherman the devil. Have not heard from 
home yet. Captured ten Yankees last night. 

Nov. 30th. Quiet. 

Dec. 2nd. [1864.] Quiet. 

Dec. 4th. Heard a sermon to-day. Rations scarce. 

Dec. 6th. Quiet. 

Dec. 7th. Ordered across the river last night but countermanded 
before we got over. 

Dec. 8th. Returned to Camp this morning from the James. Cold 
as fury. Got a letter from home and one from Rose. 

Dec. 21st. Took the train at Richmond for Greensboro, N. C. Our 
destination is not known. Except.to go down to South Ga. Cold—rainy 
and boggy—awful weather. 

Dec. 22nd. Arrived at Danville, Va., this morning after having 
been twenty-four hours on train—had an awful time. Terribly cold, in 
fact, freezing. All the boys are used up. 

Dec. 23rd. Left Danville last night. Cold weather. 

Dec. 24th. Arrived at Ruffin, N. C. yesterday morning and by a 
series of accidents were kept from travelling but 19 miles in thirty six 
hours. 

Jan. Ist. 1865. Landed at “Gander Stall” [Lander Hall?] on the 
Cape Fear on the 29th. Spent a day and two nights on a steamer in the 
River—everything quiet. Yankees all gone to their gun boats. Heard 
from home to-day. 

[Jan.] 2nd. Went to Wilmington to-day—disgusting place. Stopped 
at a second class hotel. Had inspection to-day—was absent from it. 
Rations scarce and bad. 

[Jan.] 8rd. Clear, cool and quiet morning. 

[Jan.] 12th. Went to theatre last night and have been there once 
or twice. Quiet times. 

[Jan.] 13th. Left Camp Whiting near Wilmington and marched to 
Sugar Loaf. Found the Yankees had landed in full force and were 
entrenching. We immediately went to work and threw up dirt that 
really took the “shine” off ground mole and goffer [gopher]. Completed 
our work and were ordered on the 14th to the right—found that the 
enemy had formed a line and had cut off communications from Fort 
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Fisher, the most prominent defense on the Cape Fear. In the afternoon, | 


marched down to Lander Hall [Gander Stall?]—the 25th [regiment] 
and a portion of the llth got abroad of the steamer and anchored in 
the stream. 

[Jan.] 15th. Got on steamer with the remainder of the troops for 
Fort Fisher, but failed to make the trip, but one boat containing the 
25th., a portion of the 1lth., and 21st. Regt., which landed before the 
others got to the Fort. We went on to Smithall and remained there the 
day out looking at the bombardment of the Fort. It is really terrific— 
our poor fellows are no doubt suffering dreadfully. Dwight is among 
them. It is the impression that the Fort will fall. 


[Jan.] 16th. Fort Fisher fell last night. All the troops captured or 
killed—Capt. Hucker, Lt. [J.P.] Minus and a good many from our 
Regt., amongst them three from my Co. We took steamer and ran the 
guantlet to Fort Anderson. The 27th Regt. remained up Sugar Loaf— 
our effective force is about seven hundred—Col. [F. Hay] Gantt, com- 
manding. I commanded the Regt. The Yankee force estimated vari- 
ously from 10 to 15 hundred. Wilmington is in imminent danger. Ow 
boys fought in Fort Fisher like tigers. Col. Lamb’s command said not 
to have fought. Maj. Gen. Whiting wounded. Expect the fleet before 
our Fort tomorrow. 








[Jan.] 17th. The Fleet is gradually approaching. I count them 
now inside—the others coming in. Few shots fired last night. All quiet 
up to dark. 21 vessels inside. Expect them tomorrow. God grant that 
we may be sufficient. 

[Jan.] 18th. Very quiet last night and nothing this morning save 
the drums of the Yankees on the opposite side of the river. Moved to 
the right and took position. 

[Jan.] 19th. Sent out a heavy picket this morning to Battery Lamb. 
A few Yankees landed. 

[Jan.] 20. Quiet, rainy and disagreeable weather. 

[Jan.] 22nd. Bombardment of Fort Anderson commenced at 12 
oclock M. Yankees supposed to be advancing. Took position in trenches. 
Col. Gantt commands the Brigade; I, the Regiment. 

[Jan.] 31st. Nothing of the Yankees since last Saturday. Rations 
scarce and BAD; plenty of drills. 

Feb. 16th. [1865.] Heretofore all has been comparatively quiet 
till to-day—the Yankees are stirring. 

Feb. 17th. “Pack up and be ready to meet the enemy” is the order 
just rec'd. We are all right now—the Yankees are skirmishing in our 
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railroads all cut. Heard from Cousin Julia 





front. Can’t hear from home 
a day or two ago. 

[Feb.] 18th. On picket today as “F. O. D.” Sharpshooting to-day. 
Evacuated Anderson this morning. The Yankees charged our picket 
line—no loss. Fell back to-day about 8 miles. 

Feb.] 20th. Was captured to-day with my entire company and 
almost all of the Regt.!? The 21st, 25th, 27th, also shared the same fate 
while protecting the rear of our forces on their retreat towards. Wilming- 
ton—by Schofield’s Corps. 

Feb.] 21st. Was kept on the field last night under guard. Marched 
to Fort Anderson. 

[Feb.] 22nd. Am still at Fort Anderson. Am getting on finely. 

‘Feb.] 23rd. Sent to Fort Fisher to-day—took a boat for Monroe. 

[Feb.] 24. On account of stormy weather, had to stop off at Fort 

latteras. All hands seasick las night. 

Feb.] 25th. Still bad weather. 

Feb.] 26th. Still bad weather, cannot put to sea yet. 

[Feb.] 27th. Weather held up a little—put to sea. Storm increased 

nd rocked us considerably. Seasick again last night. 

‘Feb.] 28. Arrived at Fort Monroe and immediately sent on to 
Point Look Out, where we were stopped for a few hours and sent on 


to Washington. 


t 


aptured below Wilmington, Feb. 20, 1865: Company B—Capt. Wescoat, 
lement, Lt. Ellis, Sergt. Stutts, Infinger, Barr, Few, Johnston, Morteller, 
Morrow, Pendarvis, Ritts, Rector, Suddith, Prince killed. Company H—J. A. Cannady, 
J. W. Cook, W. O. Murray, Lt. W. G. Wilson. Company G—G. W. Withers. 
Company F—J. Davis, B. Cook wounded. Company D—Capt. Shipes, J. A. Shipes, 
J. A. Floyd, McC. Gooding, J. M. Grey, D. A. Mason, F. D. Rivers, B. Stanley, 
G. E. Stanley, I. Stanley, J. C. Strickland, R. Thomas wounded, T. R. Warren. 
mpany C—Sergt. Witherford, Corpl. Conelly, Corpl. Edmonston, Corpl. Grooms, 
Privates W. Barber, J. Baxley, H. Bunch, A. Davis, J. Driggers, R. Driggers, 
M. Driggers, W. W. Johnson, M. Pearry, J. Stanley, T. W. Guest, J. G. Thompson, 
E. F. Winn, L. J. Witherford, B. Y. Winningham, B. Barber killed. Company E— 
R. Dean, B. Wiggins. Company I—Sergt. J. W. Sanders, Corpl. J. E. Pelham, 
Privates J. H. Johnson, H. L. Smoke, H. Strickland, §. G. Tantt, J. H. Warren, 
Lt. Ryan. Company K—Lt. Cassidy, Corpl. W. C. Folk, I. T. Polk, Privates J. B. 
Bumly, Jno. Cummings, Wm. Cummings, W. O. Carter, J. A. Crosby, J. D. Crosby, 
J. B. Crosby, W. A. Copeland, F. C. Copeland, J. W. Dopson, Wm. Griffin, D. Givins, 
W. J. Hiers, W. N. Jones, Thos. Morris, J. A. O’Quin, A. Padgett, Joel Padgett, 
H. W. Padgett, J. C. Polk, M. H. Smith, A. M. Walker. 
Capt. Wescoat gives some names above which do not appear on the rolls in 
Johnson Hagood, Memoirs of the War of Secession (Columbia, S. C., 1910), pp. 
460-472. 
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Mar. Ist. [1865.] Got to Washington, D.C. and am confined in 
old Capitol Prison. Am allowed no liberties whatever. Rations very 
small—a slice of bread and meat twice a day. 





[Mar.] 2nd. Prison life is indeed one of monotony. We are con- 
fined in two small rooms with the privilege of exercising ourselves half 
hour after each meal. 

[Mar.] 3rd. Hungry. Rations not enough. 

[Mar.] 4th. Two other prisoners sent in our rooms to-day. Grand 
doings outside. Lincoln’s Inauguration to-day. Still hungry. No friend 
to apply to for assistance. 

[Mar.] 5th. To-day is Sunday—a most magnificent morning— 
bright and glorious. We can only enjoy it from behind our iron bars. 
Oh, for liberty. I can appreciate the value of it now. What would | 
give to be in Dixie to-day. 

Mar. 12, 1865. On the 12th of Mar. 1870, the following prisoners 
confined in the old Capitol Prison, Washington, D.C., agree to meet at 
Columbia, S.C., Confederate States of America, and bind ourselves, in 
case of the death of any one of them, to erect a monument in his memory. 
If they should marry to bring their wives along and celebrate the day. 





NAMES 
Maj. S. H. Wilds 2ist. Reg. S.C. V. Darlington, S. C. 
Capt. I. S. Hanahan 25th S. C. V. Edisto Island, S. C 
Capt. J. J. Wescoat rh Ss. €.¥. . - xii 
Lt. W. G. Wilson llth NS 2 ‘ ; 
Lt. W. D. Ellis Ree it. Beaufort Dist. S. C 
Lt. F. I. Cassidy Pee Oo Beaufort, S. C. 
Lt. G. K. Ryan llth a Barnwell C. H., S. C. 
Lt. I. H. Clemmers fet oN. C..B. Brunswick 
Lt. H. China 25th S. C. V. Williamsburg, S. C. 
W. R. Howle cc. &. WN. Chesterfield C. H., Va. 
O. L. Jenkins Cc. S. N. Baltimore, Md. 


Mar. 17th. We are doing as well as could be expected. Occasion- 
ally we receive a present in the shape of clothing, eatables etc. From 
friends in Washington and Alexandria. Already I have received a supply 
of clothing from a lady of the latter place. 

Mar. 24th. We were moved from the Old Capitol to-day, passed 
Baltimore and stopped in Philadelphia. 

[Mar.] 25th. Left Philadelphia and arrived at Fort Delaware to-day 

Fort Delaware: 26th. We are now in the Barracks at this place. 
Although allowed more privileges we are not as comfortable as we were 
at the old Capitol. There are many prisoners and room is very limited. 
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[Mar.] 27th. A most beautiful day. We were inspected to-day. 
All hands turned out for the occasion. We are indeed in prison now— 
suffering every indignity imaginable. The inspection alone is for the 
purpose of supplying Yankee thieves with articles. Anything they see 
and desire they pronounce them contraband, therefore confiscate them— 
the scoundrels! Prison life is more demoralizing than can be supposed. 
Something of every description is carried on. Farse bank and every 
other method of drawing fresh fish (as they term prisoners that are not 
acquainted with the rules of the prison). What would I not give to hear 
from home to-day or get a letter from Cousin Julia. The abominable 
confinement. I wish it was over. If I remain here much longer I will 
get desperate. My hands fettered, my every action tied by the infernal 
cord of Yankee tyranny. If I could only get a chance to return them. If 
| could only meet them on the field of battle I will be fully repaid for 
all the trouble and hardships that ’'ve undergone. 

Tuesday, Mar. 28th. I cannot reconcile myself to this life, although 
| know that I will probably be retained for months. I look forward to 
every day for something to happen to relieve me of this suspense. There 
are some gentlemanly officers in this prison but I am as yet a stranger. 
I have not cultivated their acquaintance. Our Regiment is well repre- 
sented in this pen, having some 10 or twelve present. Some have been 
prisoners for about a ycar. Money is very scarce. Have been racking 

iv brain to devise some plan to make a raise—have concluded to take 
n washing at 5 cents a piece—anything to get a square meal. 

[Mar.] 29th. This life is becoming more monotonous—the time 
slowly passes. Last night I attended a concert given by the officers for 
the benefit of the destitute prisoners. This was very good. 

[Mar.] 30th. Rainy day. Have to remain indoors, cooped up in 
this miserable crowded prison. How slowly the time passes. Will to- 
morrow never come? In clear weather, it is bad enough, but with con- 
tinual rain from morning to night [it] is awful. 

[Mar.] 31st. Still raining. A large number of prisoners arrived 
here to-day—many from South Carolina. Among them, Col. McMaster 
of the 17th Regiment. 

April Ist. [1865.] The cold and rainy weather compels me to keep 
in doors—almost an impossibility, I confess, but as I have but one suit 
of clothes, to keep them dry is my aim. 

[April] 2nd. Bad news daily comes to us, first of large captures, 
then of severe reverses. Can we rely upon Northern papers? 
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[April] 3rd. Richmond and Petersburg fell to-day—so the Yankees 
say. 

[April] 4th. A salute of 100 guns was fired in commemoration of 
the fall of Richmond and the great achievements of Grant and Sherman 

[April] 5th. Bad news still continues to come to us. Lee reported 
to be routed. Many prisoners claimed to be captured by Grant. 


April 6th. Further particulars of the fighting around Richmond to- 
day. Our loss, according to the Yankee account, is immense. Heard 
from Miss Fannie to-day. 

[April] 7th. Still bad news pours in. Sheridan reports that he has 
Lee's army almost in his clutches, that he has already captured man 
prisoners, wagons &c. A terrible state of affairs. I am very blue—but 
still confidant. Lee’s military genius is too great to lose an army of 
50,000 men. Wrote to Charleston to-day—am anxious for them to know 
my whereabouts. No good news—hungry 





rations not enough. 

[April] 9th. The capitulation of Lee’s army is reported. 

[April] 10th. The papers bring confirmation of yesterday’s report 
relative to Lee’s army—terrible news—I am afraid we are ruined. 

April llth. Nothing is talked of but Lee’s surrender, 200 guns were 
fired yesterday when the fact was announced. Many of our officers her: 
have given up. Oh Heavens! Shall we be subjugated, without making 
one more desperate effort? I am surprised to see that our officers, Con 
federate officers, should give up now after sacrificing so many lives. | 
hope our authorities will stand to the last fight till the last man is killed 
or our independence is achieved. 

[April] 12th. Our future is still the topic of conversation. The 
men are so far given up that they are making arrangements for th 
future lives. Shame on them! Miserable cowards. Rainy weather— 
hungry today. 

[April] 13th. I heard from home to-day. I never have heretofor 
properly appreciated a letter from home—what a pleasure it was. How 
much better I feel. 

April 14th. No news for several days—a thousand [illegible] of- 
fered, but Northern posture. 

[April] 15th. Lincoln was assassinated last night. When we awoke 
this morning the flags were at half mast. What a pity. What a pity. 

[April] 16th. From sunrise to sunset they have been firing guns 
at intervals of % hour in consequence of the death of Mr. Lincoln. | 
am afraid that we poor devils will have to suffer for his death. 
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[April] 17th. Clear and pretty to-day. Mail has been stopped. 
Change of weather—rain. 

18th. No mail or paper to-day. 

19th. Still no paper—no news. 

20th. A prisoner ten months to-day. Hungry—hungry and nothing 
to eat—no money to buy with. 

22nd. Rations scarce—three crackers. 

27th. The oath was offered to-day to the officers—many have taken 
it. I refused. 

[April] 29th. Officers still taking the oath. I cannot take it so long 
as my command continues in the field. 

Saturday afternoon. The intelligence of Johnson’s surrender has 
reached us. Now do I believe that our hopes have all disappeared—all 
that we have fought so long and well for, for which so many lives have 
been lost. We are now conquered—subjugated, and us prisoners who 
have refused the oath to the U. S., will suffer for our fidelity to our cause. 

April 30th. A few more were allowed to take the oath again to- 
day—some brave fellows have swallowed the pap—but it shall never 
be said that J. J. Wescoat was recreant to his country and he will stay 
as long as Fort Delaware stays. May God give me strength to save my 
own self respect. Life is but a span—why not sacrifice it now if good 





can be done? 








YOUNG LOUIS WIGFALL: * SOUTH CAROLINA 
POLITICIAN AND DUELIST 


By C. W. Lorp t¢ 


Louis Trezevant Wigfall was descended from prominent English 
and French Huguenot stock. The son of Levi Durand Wigfall and Eliza 
Thomson Wigfall (the daughter of James Hamden Thomson, a well- 
known educator of Charleston),! Louis was born April 21, 1816, at the 
plantation home in “up-country” Edgefield District, to which the family 
had moved about two years previously from the vicinity of Charleston. 
The well-furnished Wigfall home contained an excellent library, the 
daughter received a finished education, and the sons were sent to col- 
lege.?, When Louis was in his second year, his father died and his mother 
when he was thirteen. He was under the guardianship of Allen B. 
Addison most of the period from the age of fifteen until he reached 
majority. As guardian and tutor, Addison was obligated to bring Louis 
up “carefully and handsomely . . . according to his degree,” and seems 
to have taken seriously his responsibility. There were liberal allotments 
of money, including considerable sums for educational expenses.’ 

Louis Wigfall attended the Richland Polytechnic Institute, otherwise 
known as Rice Creek Springs Academy, for one session or year. When 
nineteen, he enrolled in the University of Virginia, where he spent one 
year, attaining distinction in the Junior Latin examinations.* The re- 


* See also Sarah Agnes Wallace, “Confederate Exiles in London, 1865-1870: 
the Wigfalls,” this Magazine, LII, 74, 143, 198. 

t Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Mississippi. 

1J. T. Trezevant, The Trezevant Family in the United States (Columbia, S. C., 
1914), 11-12, 15-18, 58, 103-104; this Magazine, III, 28-30, 35, 36, XVIII, 51, 171; 
pedigree data compiled by Mrs. D. Girard (Louise Wigfall) Wright, in possession of 
Wm. H. D. Wright, Monkton, Md. 

2 Trezevant, Trezevant Family, 104; Edgefield Advertiser (hereinafter cited as 
E. A.), May 17, 1838, June 20, 1866, in Tompkins Memorial Library, Edgefield, 
S. C.; Book E, pp. 305-306, in Office of Judge of Probate (cited below as O. J. P.), 
Edgefield County Courthouse; Elizabeth D. English, University of South Carolina 
Library, to author, Dec. 3, 1937; Virginia E. Moran, Registrar University of Virginia, 
to author, Mar. 9, 1942. 

8 Tombstone record of Levi Durand Wigfall, near old home site, Edgefield 
County, S. C.; Book E, pp. 305-306, and Apt. 47, Pkg. 2023 in O. J. P., Edgefield 
Courthouse. 

4 Ibid.; E. L. Green, “Richland Polytechnic Institute,” in Columbia (S. C.) State, 
Dec. 9, 1923; Virginia E. Moran to author, June 8, 1937. 
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mainder of his college work was done at South Carolina College. Among 
students who indulged in considerable turbulence, including occasional 
duels, young Wigfall acquired notable distinction in campus mischief. 
He was reported to the faculty for “unnecessary noise” in Steward’s Hall, 
was “admonished” for absence from college exercises and Sunday even- 
ing chapel service, and was quite an agitator for student rights. His most 
intimate college friends were John L. Manning and David Johnson, Jr.° 
Louis Wigfall obtained leave of absence for three months in 1836 to 
participate in the war against the Seminole Indians in Florida. He then 
returned to college and graduated with the B.A. degree in December 
1837.7 

Wigfall now pursued his training for the legal profession, reputedly 
studying law at the University of Virginia, preparatory to taking over 
the lucrative practice of his brother Arthur and Colonel John Bauskett. 
In studying for his bar examination, Louis read with absorbing interest 
and glowing enthusiasm. “Wine and women have lost their charmes for 
me,” he confided. “Ambition shall be my mistress and Law my Liquor. 

. Tell me not of domestic happiness. . . . Tell me not of women 
when I can get a jury to hang upon my lips! If I possessed the wealth 
of a Croesus I would give it all to see a tear start in the eye of a jury- 
man.” In 1839 he was admitted to the bar and entered upon a promising 


1 
} 


legal career.‘ 
E. L. Green, History of the University of South Carolina (Columbia, S. C., 
116), pp. 37-38, 45, 49, 242-246. Louis Wigfall’s brother, Hamden, was killed in 
luel with a fellow-student of South Carolina College. Written statement of D. W. 
ungblood, M.D. (grandson of Eliza Wigfall Youngblood), Apr. 22, 1938. 
‘een to author, May 12, 1937, quoting faculty minutes, Jan. 18, 1836, Jan. 23, 
June 6, 1887; D. W. Hollis, University of South Carolina, Vol. I, South Carolina 
College (Columbia, 1951), 138, 253; L. T. Wigfall to J. L. Manning (hereinafter 
cited as W. and M.), Apr. [6], July 27, Sept. 7, Nov. 11, 1839, in Williams-Chesnut- 
Manning Collection, typewritten copies in University of Texas Library, from the 
riginals in University of North Carolina Library. All manuscripts cited herein except 
those addressed to James H. Hammond are, unless otherwise attributed, in the 





y 


Williams-Chesnut-Manning Collection. 

‘Green to author, May 12 (quoting faculty minutes, Feb. 1, 8, 1836), May 29, 
1937; John A. Chase, Jr., Registrar University of South Carolina, to author, Dec. 9, 
1924; Official Muster Rolls, Florida War Records, in Adjutant General’s Office, War 
Yepartment, Washington, D. C.; Charleston Courier, Feb. 15, Mar. 2, 9, May 5, 16, 
1836. 

8 W. to M., undated [c. Feb], Mar. 23, Apr. [6], 1839; O. M. Roberts, “Texas,” 
in C. A. Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History (12 vols., Atlanta, 1899), XI, 
265; J. B. O’Neall, Bench and Bar of South Carolina (2 vols., Charleston, 1859), II, 
614; E. A., Oct. 31, 1839. 
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Young Wigfall was in a stimulating environment, professionally and 
otherwise. Edgefield was a hotbed of lawyers, displaying some of the 
most brilliant legal talent in the state. It was, moreover, hotheadedly 
impulsive and had a reputation for lawlessness. Its citizens were noted 
for drinking, fighting, and political feuds. Its “dashing, brilliant, romantic 
figures, statesmen, orators, soldiers, adventurers, daredevils . . . gave to 
their village and county a character that was South Carolinian, more 
intense, more fiery, than was found elsewhere.” ° 

Such was the environment in which Louis Wigfall had grown up— 
and he was thoroughly congenial to that environment. He had grown 
to young manhood with a daredevil’s reputation, characterized by sv- 
preme boldness and cocksureness, but marked withal for his positive 
force of character and strength of intellect. His temper was fierce and 
he was reckless in word and deed. By nature an extremist, his virtues 
were pronounced, his vices glaring. He loved with a fervent devotion, 
he hated with a fiery venom—“like the glow of an anthracite furnace.” 
He was sociable and took no account of time nor money.*’ Although 
possessing much of the common touch, Wigfall was somewhat aristo- 
cratic—admiring the gentlemen “of the old school” who had made Caro- 
lina a land of chivalry, and lamenting that she had, “lost her breed of 
noble bloods” in a money-making and utilitarian age.” 





As he grew into young manhood, Wigfall had often resolved to 
abandon dissipation; and recently with his absorption in the study of 
law, he was sure he had genuinely reformed. He attributed his previous 
“very foolish course” to Sir Edward George Bulwer’s novels, to his own 
associates (“gentlemen-blackleg friends”), and to his “entire want of 
common sense.” But now “Wine, women, and cards and your humble 
servant have . . . finally shaken hands . . . though I was continually 
with a parcel of my Burke County [Georgia] friends I neither attended 
the race-course, houses of a certain discription or got even tipsey at 


9F, B. Simkins, The Tillman Movement in South Carolina (Durham, N. C., 
1926), pp. 23-24; “Brief Sketches of Edgefield’s Lawyers,” in E. A., July 12, 1939, 
Section 2, p. 4; W. W. Ball, The State That Forgot (Indianapolis, Ind., 1932), p. 22. 

10 Whitfield Brooks to James H. Hammond, July 2, 1840, in Hammond Papers, 
Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress (All manuscripts cited herein that were 
addressed to Hammond are in Hammond Papers); Arthur Simkins, editorial in E. A. 
Mar. 28, 1855; W. to M., Jan. 1839-Oct., 1841, passim; “Ariel,” in Cincinnati En- 
quirer, reprinted in Marshall Texas Republican, Feb. 5, 1869. 

11W. to M., Apr. [6], 1839; “Official Reports of Debates, 7th [Texas] Legis- 
lature, “in State Gazette Appendix (2 vols., Austin, 1858), II, 76 (Wigfall’s eulogy 
of James Hamilton). 
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diner. ‘Pro-d-i-g-i-o-u-s!!’ You will say—very well— 
I say ‘it was for me. ” ** 

Louis Wigfall’s political bent was probably well established before 
he reached maturity. He was passing through the youthful, plastic years 
of sixteen to seventeen while the stirring Nullification drama was being 
played around him. South Carolina under the leadership of John C. 
Calhoun carried the Southern agriculturist opposition to the protective 
tariff to the point of nullifying it within the state. An acute conflict 
developed in 1832-33 between South Carolina and the Federal govern- 
ment. Military and naval preparations were made to coerce the state, 
and the state prepared to resist. The controversy was adjusted by the 
enactment of a compromise tariff measure in 1833. 

The impress of those momentous developments upon the youthful 
Wigfall was exceptionally deep and abiding. Invasion of his home dis- 
trict of Edgefield was threatened by United States troops assembled 
across the Savannah River at Augusta.** Edgefield was emphatically 
nullificationist in sentiment, and Louis’s brother Arthur was, at least 
through part of the period, proprietor and editor of the staunchly nulli- 
ficationist Carolinian, published in Edgefield village.* It was natural 
then that Wigfall’s political philosophy should develop largely according 
to the Calhoun model. 

Although young Wigfall repeatedly avowed, as he began his legal 
career, that he never intended to enter politics, he was soon deeply 
involved in a turbulent political campaign. As a consequence of the 
Nullification controversy, South Carolinians in 1840 had been divided 
for nearly ten years into two hostile factions—Nullifiers and Unionists. 
But the spirit of conciliation and the desire of such leaders as Senator 
Calhoun and Congressman Robert Barnwell Rhett to unite the state in 
support of the Democratic Party as the most effective means of com- 
batting the anti-slavery, high tariff, and Bank of the United States forces 
operated powerfully to bring about a reconciliation. Rhett and Franklin 
H. Elmore, president of the Bank of the State, engineered this movement, 
while Calhoun remained in the background. Inasmuch as the Nullifiers 
had monopolized the important state offices since 1834, it was agreed 
that the prominent Unionist, ex-Congressman John P. Richardson of 


12 W. to M., undated [Jan. or Feb.], Mar. 23, Sept. 24, 1839. 

‘8 Wigfall’s reply to officers of Seventh Regiment, South Carolina Militia, Sept. 
16, 1844, in E. A., Sept. 25, 1844. 

14 Eleanor E. Mims, “Sketches of the Editors of Edgefield Advertiser,” in E. A., 
Centennial Edition, Feb. 12, 1936, Sec. 2, p. 1; J. K. Aull, “Secession Fires Kindled 
at Edgefield Conference,” ibid., Sec. 10, pp. 2-3. 
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Clarendon, should be made governor in 1840.‘° The earlier prevalent 
mode of the election of state governors by the legislatures was still fol- 
lowed by South Carolina. There were no nominating conventions or 
caucuses, and candidates were nominated through leading newspapers. 
The Charleston Mercury, chief organ of the Nullifiers, edited by Rhett’s 
brother-in-law, John Stuart, accordingly launched Richardson’s candi- 
dacy. This fusionist movement ran counter to the personal ambition 
and irreconcilably nullificationist convictions of James H. Hammond of 
Edgefield District, and his candidacy was therefore pushed forward." 

Young Wigfall’s pronounced state sovereignty and_nullificationist 
propensities would seemingly have predisposed him to support Ham- 
mond, who was moreover of his own Edgefield District, unless Wigfall 
was already aligned with the incipient fusionist movement. This seems 
improbable. But whether or not he was already thus aligned, Wigfall’s 
fervent devotion to John L. Manning, his college chum and Richardson's 
nephew, was sufficient to draw him into ardent advocacy of the unionist 
and anti-nullificationist Richardson. At the beginning of the campaign 
Wigfall confided that he was on “pretty good” terms with Hammond, 
and others believed that he entertained the “kindest feelings” toward 
Hammond personally, but that his “extravagant attachment to Manning 
has thrown him into the arms of the Richardson faction.” +7 Moreover, 
Wigfall’s intense dislike of Congressman Francis W. Pickens of Edgefield, 
who was one of Hammond's chief advocates, was thought to have turned 
him decidedly against Hammond. This dislike undoubtedly did give 
additional zest to his support of Richardson. It is not clear just why 
Wigfall hated Pickens; but Whitfield Brooks, James P. Carroll, and per- 
haps others in Edgefield had first prejudiced him against the congress- 
man, and now he “would not trust him on oath where his interest is 
concerned.” 1® 

In view of his avowed eschewal of politics, young Wigfall did not 
consider his promotion of Richardson’s candidacy in any sense an affilia- 
tion with the Unionists, but wholly a matter of personal devotion which 
his friend Manning had the right to expect. He was ready “to make 


15 W. to M., Mar. 23, Apr. [6], 1839, Jan. [17, 1840]; D. D. Wallace, History 
of South Carolina (8 vols., New York, 1935), II, 477, 478; Aull, “Secession Fires 
Kindled at Edgefield Conference,” loc. cit. 

16 Wallace, History, III, 76, II, 478; E. A., Jan. 30 (reprinting from the Mercury 
the nomination of Richardson), Feb. 27 (communication signed “A. B.”), 1840; 
Laura A. White, Robert Barnwell Rhett: Father of Secession (New York, 1931), p. 22. 

17 W. to M., July 27, 1839, c. Jan. 17, 1840; James P. Carroll to Hammond 
(hereinafter cited as H.), Apr. 14, 1840. See also W. to M., Feb. 20, [1840], for 
expression of Wigfall’s kind feeling, personally, toward Hammond. 

18 Pickens to H., Mar. 8, Apr. 4, 1840; W. to M., [Jan. 19], Mar. 19, [1840]. 
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any sacrifice upon the altar of that friendship’—ready to give largely of 
his time and to incur the most bitter enmities.’® 

Wigfall’s part in the campaign was to gain control of the Edgefield 
Advertiser and make it a powerful factor in the promotion of Richard- 
son’s candidacy. This was exceedingly difficult since the editor, Pierre F. 
LaBorde, was in close alliance with Whitfield Brooks and his brother-in- 
law James P. Carroll, who were opposing Richardson. Wigfall thought 
it highly expedient in the early stage of the game to work under cover 
because an endorsement or nomination coming from him would be 
regarded at once as having been inspired by Richardson through Man- 
ning. . ‘reover, Wigfall’s known coolness toward Calhoun at this time— 
arising probably from his enmity toward Pickens, who had been 
affiliated with Calhoun—made it inexpedient for him to assume open 
leadership. Wigfall’s promotion of Richardson’s candidacy now might 
foster the presumption that Calhoun was in the opposition camp, whereas 
it was all-important that the Edgefield Advertiser—and the people 
generally—should believe that Calhoun was supporting Richardson. To 
that end Wigfall moved Dr. John Harwood Burt, whose cousin, Armi- 








stead Burt of Abbeville, was known to be in the confidence of Caihoun, 
to convey to Editor P. F. LaBorde and others the impression that 
Calhoun was issuing instructions from Washington to support Richard- 


son. This was sufficient to bring forth on January 16, 1840, a mild but 
lear editorial endorsement of the fusionist candidate.*° 


But the battle was not yet won. The counter-influence of Ham- 
mond’s local advocates produced a moderate recantation two weeks 
later, even though the proprietor of the paper, W. F. Durisoe, was dis- 
to stick to the endorsement of Richardson. Soon 





posed—under pressure 
thereafter Hammond’s sponsors were moving toward what they thought 
vould be a definite committal of the paper to him. But Wigfall out- 
layed them in the contest for Durisoe’s favor. His skillful assumption 
of Calhoun’s support had its weight, but it was above all through the 
compelling influence of subscription money, supplemented by approving 
communications, that Wigfall induced the wavering Durisoe to break 
with Editor LaBorde and commit the paper clearly and definitely to 


) 


Richardson.? 


®'W. to M., Mar. 23, 1839-Mar. 19, 1840, passim. 

W. to M., Jan. 17-Feb. 11, 1840, passim; E. A., Jan. 16, 1840. 

\E, A., Jan. 30, 1840; W. to M., undated fragment [c. Jan. 20]-Feb. 13, 1840, 
passim. “Do, if you can, when you send the communication and Editorial, send with 
it 10 or 15 more subscribers! Durisoe is . . . now committed and can’t retrace... . 
Brooks has been dragooning him today, but has failed. He is nevertheless badly 
frightened.” Feb. 20, 1840. 
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Just at the time when Hammond, Pickens, Whitfield Brooks, and 
Carroll thought they were getting control of the paper—when a strong 
pro-Hammond article (“Up-Country”) and also a communication from 
Brooks (“Edgefield”) were scheduled to appear—Wigfall’s influence 
over Durisoe was so complete that he was permitted to write the edi- 
torial. In this, published on February 20, he predicted that all parties 
in the state would unite in support of Richardson “unless his connexion 
with Mr. Calhoun, his devotion to the Sub-Treasury and his open 
opposition to Mr. Clay” should cause the Preston faction (South Caro- 
lina Whigs) to oppose him.*? 

Wigfall chuckled with glee as he contemplated the effect of his 
editorial. “I should like to see Brooks and Carroll and Pickens and 
Hammond all together reading the Editorial and then looking at Peter 
[Editor LaBorde] and then at each other and then at the paper and 
then at Peter.” The choicest part of the joke was that Hammond had 
just sent a five dollar bill, requesting that the paper be sent to him. As 
the subscription was only three dollars, Wigfall presumed the other two 
were for the editor. Editor LaBorde, when interrogated as soon as the 
paper came out, denied any knowledge of the editorial. He forthwith 
resigned the editorship and sought to express through the paper his 
views on the election, but Wigfall forbade it.** Durisoe had become 
entirely amenable, thanks to the lengthening subscription list—‘I can 
now say to him ‘go and he goeth—come and he cometh.” Wigfall was 
now generally suspected of being the editor—“they know nothing, but 
suspect every thing.” “Brooks passed me this morning without speak- 
ing—Wasn't that cruel?” * 

The next week Wigfall came out more emphatically in an editorial 
and in a communication signed “A. B.” His editorial asserted that no 
one could doubt the necessity of electing a Sub-Treasury Union man 
such as Richardson and of thus uniting the Sub-Treasury party of the 
State in support of the measures of “that great champion of our prin- 
ciples, John C. Calhoun.” He declared that the people for whom 
“Edgefield” and “Up-Country” (the opposition) had assumed to speak 


#2 W. to M., Feb. 11, undated [c. Feb. 13, 1840], including copy of M. LaBorde 
to P. F. LaBorde and “Up-Country” communication; E. A., Feb. 20, 1840. 

23 W. to M., undated [c. Feb. 12], Feb. 20, 1840; W. to Armistead Burt, Feb. 
22, 1840, in Burt Collection, Duke University Library. 

*4W. to M., undated [c. Feb. 13], Feb. 20, 1840. Although Wigfall’s name 
never appeared on the paper as editor (Hortense Woodson to author, Jan. 20, 1934, 
July 6, 1937; Mims, op. cit., pp. 2, 3), he was now acting as editor, and continued 
to do so for some weeks at least. W. to Burt, Feb. 22, 1840, in Burt Collection; 
Pickens to H., Apr. 4, 1840. 
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had answered for themselves—that in advocating Richardson, “we are 
but expressing the sentiments of this entire section of the State.” Wigfall 
was at this time making strenuous and apparently successful efforts to 
foster this impression by increasing the number of favorable communi- 
cations.*° Edgefield District, said he, was “Hammond’s own dung-hill 
and if we can get up the impression that he will not be sustained here— 
it will be well nigh fatal to him.” Hammond would make the hardest 
fight here, and it was the Advertiser above all papers that must attack 
him and produce the impression abroad that Edgefield District was 
emphatically pro-Richardson. “‘Nullification is not the question and 
Calhoun must be supported’ is the song to sing them.” This issue of the 
paper (February 27) created a very favorable impression, and legislative 
candidates were reported pledging themselves to vote for Richardson.*° 

Edgefield village was now in a delectable state of excitement. Who 
were the correspondents? Who was the editor? How was Editor LaBorde 
dethroned? Whitfield Brooks was accusing Wigfall of writing not only 
the editorials, but also ail the communications. Wigfall thought his own 
bluffing—his “command of countenance and a high brag’—would make 
his local adversaries throw up their hands. Brooks’s reply in the next 
issue did indeed sound much like a recantation. After remarking that 
he—“Edgefield”—had succeeded in starting all the young pack political 
in full cry, that “Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart, ‘tres in uno’ [Wigfall!], 
have given mouth with the spirit and readiness of high blooded pups,” 
Brooks avowed that he would henceforth occupy the position of an 
amateur observer of the sport.” 

By this time Wigfall hated the Brooks family “with a perfect appe- 
tite,” and they were cordially hostile to him. In addition to their rupture 
over the gubernatorial race, the elder Brooks accused Wigfall and 
Armistead Burt of being in league with the Rhetts to defeat the con- 
gressional aspirations of Pickens and Sampson H. Butler, and in con- 
sequence Wigfall was on the point of provoking a duel.** Whether or 
not Brooks’s accusation was well-founded, Pickens was one of the prime 
movers of Hammond’s candidacy, and his opposition to Richardson was 
being used as evidence that Calhoun was also opposed. The latter's 
position was indeed all-important, but it was not conclusively known in 
the early stages of the campaign. He wrote Hammond late in February 


W. to M., Feb. 17, 1840; E. A., Feb. 27, 1840. 
6W. to M., [Feb. 18], Feb. 27, Mar. 3, 1840; W. to Burt, Feb. 22, 1840, in 
Burt Collection. 
27 W. to M., Feb. 27, [1840]; E. A., Mar. 6, 1840. 
© W. to M., Mar. 19, [1840]. 
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1840 that he was strictly neutral, but expressed regret at the political | 


division and declared that his strength in Washington depended upon 


union in South Carolina. Calhoun was all the while in sympathy with 


the reconciliation policy of making Richardson governor.*® 


The Wigfall-Brooks journalistic warfare subsided for a season, per- | 
haps in part because of Brooks’s avowal to occupy henceforth the position | 


of an “amateur observer,” and partly because of Wigfall’s absence from 


Edgefield for several weeks during the spring.*® Brooks, however, could | 
hardly be expected long to continue in the role of side-lines spectator. | 


He suddenly re-entered the arena in June by the publication of a letter 
charging that Hammond’s opponents in Edgefield District were cir- 
culating “false and ungenerous insinuations” that Hammond favored the 
Preston faction in opposition to Calhoun." 


Wigfall replied in the next issue over the sobriquet of “Sub- | 


Treasury, calling upon Brooks to name the individuals and prove his 
charges. He taunted Brooks for his propensity for “defining positions’ 
and asserted that William C. Preston was using Brooks to circulate 
abuse of the Sub-Treasury party and Calhoun. Wigfall declared that 
Hammond had indeed proved to be a Preston man. He was nominated 
in the Charleston Courier, the chief anti-Sub-Treasury organ, and was 





now being supported by the Preston and Bank men. In his rejoinder 


the next week, Whitfield Brooks declared that he would undertake no 
vindication of himself “against the indecent attacks of any anonymous 
scribbler . . . who may possibly be a pennyless adventurer in politics 
and like a Swiss regiment, ready to fight under any standard that pays 
the highest wage.” His son, Preston S. Brooks, assumed over the signa- 


ture of “Philo Edgefield” the major burden of replying, asserting that | 


Richardson’s supporters were fostering the “villainous rumor” that Ham- 
mond was connected with the Preston faction. He insinuated, moreover, 
that Wigfall was working for a choice portion of the spoils, and remarked 
that his father could not “condescend” to notice Wigfall’s personal 
tirade.** 


Hammond and Whitfield Brooks were evidently combatting through 


their correspondence the “villainous rumor” referred to, for this cor- | 


respondence was said to have strengthened Hammond with some of the 


29'W. to M., Jan. 29, Mar. 3, Mar. 10, 1840; Calhoun to H., Feb. 23, 1840, in 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1899 (Washington, 1900), I], 
450; Wallace, History, II, 478. 

80 FE. A., Apr. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 1840, listing Wigfall letters at post office not called 


for; James M. Walker to H., Apr. 8, 1840 (Wigfall and Richardson in Charleston). 


81 W. Brooks to H., in E. A., June 18, 1840. 
32 EF, A., June 25, July 2, 1840. 
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Sub-Treasury men, but at the same time caused the Preston following 
to become cool toward him. By the early part of July, however, it was 
becoming evident to Hammond's prominent friends that the party in 
power in South Carolina was supporting Richardson. He was considered 
the more ardently loyal to Van Buren, the Democratic presidential] 
candidate, and this was the controlling test.** 

The increasing probability of Richardson’s election, as well as the 
acute personal dispute in which Wigfall was currently involved, probably 
accounted for the relaxation of his newspaper campaign. The Advertiser, 
however, continued its pro-Richardson tone through the summer and 
fall, pending the election of legislators early in October and the over- 
whelming choice of Richardson by the legislature in December 1840.** 

Meantime Wigfall, in replying to Preston Brooks’s article of July 2, 
expressed surprise at its publication, since young Brooks had previously 
conveyed to him “an intimation” that their controversy was to be “settled 
otherwise than in the newspapers.” The attitude in which he stood 
toward Preston Brooks, continued Wigfall, forbade him “from making 
any answer to his personalities, except by stating that, before the publi- 
cation of this article, he took the precaution to leave this neighborhood 
to be absent some weeks.” *° The atmosphere of hostility had indeed 
already generated a violent quarrel between these two young hotspurs. 
On June 27, while the Wigfall-Brooks newspaper recriminations were 
mounting toward a climax, and while feeling between them also was 
tense over a legislative race, Preston Brooks told Joseph Glover, with 
whom Wigfall had previously had a difficulty, that he had heard Wigfall 
call him a coward.** Wigfall at once pronounced Brooks a liar, and in 
a public interview delivered a verbal castigation that precipitated a fist 
fight. They separated with the understanding that Brooks would chal- 
lenge. This was delayed two or three weeks, however, to enable him to 
develop a skill with duelling pistols approximating that of Wigfall, who 
was a thoroughly practiced and expert marksman.** 


83 T, Player to H., July 6; M. LaBorde to H., July 27; P. M. Butler to H., 
July 8, 1840. 

84 E, A., July 23, 30, Aug. 13, Sept. 17, 24, Oct. 15, Dec. 10, 17, 1840. Wigfall 
was appointed aide-de-camp on Governor Richardson’s staff with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

°5 Tbid., July 9, 1840. 

86 W. to M., Mar. 23 [1839], June 10 [1840]; A. P. Butler to H., July 8, P. M. 
Butler to H., July 8, 1840; Maxcy Gregg to M., Aug. 4, 1840; statement of J. W. 
Glover, E. A., Oct. 22, 1840. 

87 Gregg to M., Aug. 4, 1840; J. P. Carroll to H., June 30, 1840, W. Brooks 
to H., July 2, 1840. 
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While Wigfall was in the country awaiting Preston Brooks’s chal- 
lenge, James P. Carroll denounced Wigfall in Edgefield village for an 
alleged breach of confidence in repeating to a couple of legislative 
candidates a remark made by Carroll at a convivial party composed of 
Wigfall, Dr. Burt and himself—“when we were drinking freely of Hoc 


[wine], by way of cooling off from our excess the previous evening. . . .” | 


Wigfall forthwith issued a challenge to Carroll, who promptly accepted 
it.°* After a preliminary move on the part of Preston Brooks, Wigfall 
had designated Quin’s Ferry, near the Limestone Springs resort in 
Spartanburg District and within a few miles of the North Carolina line, 
as the place, and July 21 as the time, he would be prepared to receive 
his challenge. Through his second, Maxcy Gregg, Wigfall now informed 
Carroll that, if agreeable with him, their hostile meeting might occur 
at the same time and place. Carroll, however, was determined that both 
duels should not occur on the same day.*® 

Efforts toward an amicable settlement were begun in each case soon 
after the rupture developed. Pierce M. Butler, second cousin and repre- 
sentative of Preston Brooks, felt that the community would hardly permit 
two young men of such promise as Brooks and Wigfall to fight.*° But 
the publication of the offensive articles by the younger and the elder 
Brooks on July 2 while Wigfall was awaiting the challenge made it 
extremely difficult for him to accept an adjustment. He felt in this 
affair—and in the one with Carroll—“a strong and clear sense of right.” 
Wigfall was possessed, moreover, of “a monomania on duelling,.” “ 
Nevertheless a movement toward adjustment was launched, apparently 
upon the veiled initiative of Dr. Maximilian LaBorde, brother of ex- 
Editor P. F. LaBorde and brother-in-law of the elder Brooks, seconded 
by A. P. Butler (Brooks’s cousin), and probably by Hammond.” No 
evident progress toward an adjustment was made, however, until the 
parties had gone to the vicinity of Limestone Springs, for the issuance 
and acceptance of the challenge. At this point Judge William Harper 





88 Gregg to M., Aug. 4, 1840; Carroll to H., July 8, 9, 1840. Wigfall was 
usually punctilious in the observance of a confidence (W. to M., Mar. 10, 1840) and 
probably had not regarded Carroll’s remark as confidential. 

38 Carroll to H., July 8, 21, P. M. Butler to H., July 18, 1840; E. A., May 27 
1841. 

40P. M. Butler to H., July 2, 6, 8, M. LaBorde to H., July 8, 1840; E A, 
Cent. Ed., Sec. 3, p. 1 (Edgefield Governors), Sec. 8, p. 6, death notice of Whitfield 
Brooks. 

41 Gregg to M., Aug. 4, 1840; Player to H., July 6, 26, 1840. 

42 LaBorde to H., July 8, A. P. Butler to H., July 8, 24, 1840; E. A., Cent Ed., 
Sec. 2, p. 2 (Sketches of Editors), Sec. 3, p. 1 (Edgefield Gevemors), Sec. 8, p. 6, 
death notice of Whitfield Brooks. 
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and General J. H. Means induced them to suspend proceedings. Then 
Harper, Means, F. H. Elmore, and Wade Hampton began, as a board 
of honor, strenuous efforts at reconciliation.** 

The board finally framed a settlement that was accepted. They 
found that Preston Brooks in alleging Wigfall’s abusive language con- 
cerning Glover was referring to the period prior to a Wigfall-Glover 
reconciliation, whereas Wigfall understood that Brooks had reference to 
some recent time subsequent to that reconciliation. Wigfall’s charge of 
falsehood was, therefore, no longer applicable. In order to effect a final 
adjustment, the board of honor recommended that the offensive language 
in the newspaper articles be mutually withdrawn. Among these they 
included the elder Brooks’s article of July 2, interpreting the personalities 
contained therein as “random insinuations.” Wigfall objected to this 
introduction of the name of Whitfield Brooks, and demanded, if Colonel 
Brooks was to be considered a party to the settlement, a “distinct with- 
drawal of the personalities.” The board of honor then induced Brooks 
to withdraw the offensive language. He did so under the impression 
that the request was exclusively from the board and not from Wigfall.“ 
It subsequently developed that Whitfield Brooks did not consider this 
withdrawal a part of the adjustment, while Wigfall regarded it as an 
indispensable feature of it. Each of the principals, moreover, was dis- 
posed to construe the settlement as a vindication of himself and as 
derogatory to his antagonist. Wigfall wrote that Preston Brooks had 
brought a court of honor with him, which after a full statement on both 
sides, advised Brooks to forget all that he had said to him and to with- 
draw “Philo Edgefield,” the offensive article of July 2. “Did you ever 
know such a settlement? I am on my way home for the purpose of 
attending to Col. Carroll... .” * 

By this time the movement to reconcile the differences between 
Wigfall and Carroll was well advanced. Again, it appears to have been 
Dr. LaBorde—with the cooperation of Hammond, A. P. Butler, and 
probably T. Player—who inspired the effort, and General James Jones 
who in this affair assumed the open initiative. After delicate negotiations 
General Jones, B. T. Elmore and R. H. Goodwyn, acting as mutual 
friends of the parties and not as a board of honor, succeeded in inducing 


43 P. M. Butler to H., July 18, A. P. Butler to H., July 24, Player to H., July 
26, 1840; Gregg to M., Aug. 4, 1840. 
44 Gregg to M., Aug. 4, 1840; E. A., Oct. 22 (Limestone Springs Adjustment), 
28 (reply of Whitfield Brooks), 1840. 
45 Statements of J. W. Glover, W. G. Gallman and Thomas G. Bacon, E. A,, 
22, 1840; W. to Burt, July 31, 1840, in Burt Collection. 
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the obstinate Carroll and the pugnacious Wigfall to make same: | 
reconciliatory explanations.*® 

Sometime after the Limestone Springs adjustment, Wigfall we | 
informed that Preston Brooks had said the affair between them was 
settled by Wigfall’s retracting everything, thus acknowledging that he 


had called Glover a coward, as Brooks had charged. He said, moreover, | 


that Wigfall had gone before the board of honor and made a highly 
complimentary statement relative to his father. Wigfall obtained and 
published on October 22, 1840, written statements from his informants, 
together with the adjustment as drawn by tke board, his own supple. 
mentary demand for a distinct withdrawal of the elder Brooks’s offensive 
language, and the board’s reply that Brooks had withdrawn it. Whitfield 
Brooks responded by a newspaper review of the adjustment in which 


he denied withdrawing the personalities upon Wigfall’s demand, and | 


implied in unmistakable language that Wigfall had made no such 
demand.** 

The publication of this was speedily followed by a challenge, which 
the elder Brooks declined, allegedly caning the bearer of the hostile 
message. Wigfall thereupon notified Brooks, according to the usage of 
the Code Duello, that he would post him as a scoundrel and coward at 
four o'clock that afternoon—Friday, October 30, 1840. Carroll and young 
Thomas Bird, Brooks’s nephew, volunteered to request Wigfall to defer 
the posting until Preston Brooks, who was temporarily absent, should 
return. But by the time they arrived at the courthouse Wigfall had 
already posted the placard and was guarding it. Bird is said to have 
intimated his intention of tearing it down, and Carroll proceeded to do 
so. At that instant Bird drew one of his pistols, probably thinking that 
Wigfall was about to shoot Carroll. Bird fired, then Wigfall, each with- 
out effect; but at the discharge of their second pistols, Bird was fatally 
wounded and died two days later. Bird and Wigfall seem previvusly to 
have been friends.** 


46 TaBorde to H., July 13, 27, Carroll to H., July 21, A. P. Butler to H., July 
24, Player to H., July 26, 1840; E. A., Aug. 27, 1840, reprint from Columbia South 
Carolinian. 

47E. A., Oct. 22, 29, 1840. 


48 Columbia Southern Chronicle, Nov. 5, 1840, in University of South Carolina 
Library; account given by John E. Bacon, in U. R. Brooks, South Carolina Bench 
and Bar (Columbia, S. C., 1887), pp. 106-107; D. C. Ray to author, June 9, 1925; 
correspondence of “J.W.O.” in Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, as reprinted in Charles- 
ton News and Courier, Oct. 18, 1882; Carroll to H., Nov. 1, 1840; W. to M., Apr. 
25, 1841. The courthouse, built the year before, is still in use. It was renovated a 
few years ago, but retains its original classic lines. 
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Carroll at once denounced Wigfall as a “cold-blooded murderous 
scoundrel,” and in consequence received a challenge. They met Novem- 
ber 4 on an island in the Savannah River, probably Goat Island, near 
Augusta and Hamburg. The distance was ten paces. Carroll reported 
that at the word “fire,” Wigfall shot with “extreme suddenness” .. . 
turning his full face upon me, presenting very nearly his full breast to 
me ..., producing an emotion of surprise which instantly drew 
Carroll’s fire. Neither was injured. Carroll was prevailed upon to say 
that he would not have used the offensive language except under high 
excitement, and now desired that it should be forgotten. Whereupon 
Wigfall expressed himself as satisfied.*® 

In the meantime Preston Brooks had arrived home and challenged 
Wigfall. Their encounter occurred on Goat Island a week after the 
Wigfall-Carroll meeting. They were in mood for mortal combat. Con- 
sequently, when they missed at the first fire, no accommodation was 
effected. At the second exchange, each fell severely wounded—Wigfall 
shot through both thighs and Brooks through the hips. They were said 
to have been carried in the same rowboat down to Augusta and 
Hamburg.' 

This should have been the end of the quarrel but for Preston 
Brooks's proneness to use the press as a weapon at the time when an 
encounter on the field was pending. Between the issuance of the chal- 
lenge and the duel, young Brooks published a reply to Wigfall’s news- 
paper communication of October 22, reiterating that in accepting the 
Limestone Springs adjustment, Wigfall had retracted “everything”—that 
is, all offensive language—in effect acknowledging that he had called 
Glover a coward. Brooks asserted that either Wigfall’s acceptance of 
the adjustment terms was “craven and dastardly” or his attempting to 
deny them now was “despicable in the last degree.” ** 

Although he was at the time already under Preston Brooks's chal- 
lenge in consequence of his recent rupture with the elder Brooks, 
Wigfall under the duelling code might have regarded this provocative 


‘9 Carroll to H., Nov. 1, 7, 1840; “Articles of agreement to govern a meeting 
of honor between Messrs. Carroll and Wigfall,” undated, in Williams-Chesnut- 
Manning Collection; E. A., Nov. 12, 1840, reprinting Jones’s and Manning’s state- 
ment from Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Sentinel. 

50 W. to P. S. Brooks, July 2, 1841, in E. A., July 22, 1841; Carroll to H., 
Nov. 8, 1840; W. to M., Apr. 25, 1841; Edgefield (S.C.) Chronicle, clipping, 
“Edgefield Sixty Years Ago; Resume of Distinguished Men,” undated [apparently 
1902], in possession of Mrs. Manly Timmons, Troy, S. C.; correspondence of 
“J.W.0.” loc. cit. 

51. A., Nov. 5, 1840. The article was dated Nov. 2, 1840. 
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article as sufficiently avenged by the encounter that followed. But it | 
aroused his feelings to such a pitch that he could not take this view of 
it. He demanded an apology or retraction of the language. J. W. Cantey 
negotiated for him with Brooks’s representative, Pierce M. Butler. Some 
time in December 1840, Butler is said to have acceded to the demand, 
declaring that Brooks had not intended to impeach Wigfall’s veracity 
and honor. It was understood that this statement would be published, 
and the controversy thus closed. But the Brooks faction allegedly drew 
Butler off from the adjustment, thinking that Wigfall, who was certain | 
to pursue the matter, would be considered too blood-thirsty, and that 
Brooks would thus gain the ascendency among the people. Wigfall 
doubtless would have pursued the matter, when Butler failed to publish 
the agreement, had he not been under legal investigation for the killing 
of Bird. Upon hearing early in March 841, before he was cleared by 
the grand jury, that Brooks was soon to marry, Wigfall notified him | 
that he would “take the earliest opportunity practicable, to vindicate’ 
himself.** 

In a renewed effort at adjustment, Butler maneuvered Cantey into 
an agreement which contained acknowledgments from Wigfall of no 
intention to impeach the integrity or courage of Brooks, as well as a 
similar statement from Brooks relative to Wigfall. The terms were sub- 
mitted to William C. Preston, R. H. Goodwyn, and B. T. Elmore, whose 
statement pronouncing them “fair and honorable to all parties,” and 
congratulating the seconds upon the termination of the controversy, was 
published in the Columbia Southern Chronicle.** 


Wigfall was surprised and angered when informed that the settle- 
ment was not the same as that previously offered. He was above all 
incensed that an endorsement (by the above-named gentlemen) was 
attached to it; for he had “determined never to refer this matter to a 
board of honor.” He did not consider it an affair of honor: “I can not 
publish a settlement of ‘an affair of honor, endorsed as alike ‘honorable 
to all parties’ in which my antagonist is a published liar and his second 


52 W. to M., Apr. 25, 28, P. M. Butler to J. W. Cantey, June 23, Cantey to 
Butler, July 10, Cantey to M., Apr. 14, 1841; M. L. Bonham to H., June 15, 1841. 

53 M. to Columbia Southern Chronicle, Nov. 10, 1840, reprinted in E. A., Nov. 
26, 1840; W. to M., Apr. 25, 1841; W. to P. S. Brooks, Mar. 5, 1841, in E. A, 
July 22, 1841. The grand jury returned “No Bill” against Wigfall, and the Court of 
General Sessions released him from the charge of murder late in March 1841. 
Minutes of the Court, typewritten copies, pp. 43-45, in O. J. P., Edgefield Courthouse. 

54.W. to M., Apr. 25, P. M. Butler to Cantey, June 23, Cantey to Butler, July 
10, Cantey to M., Apr. 14, 1841; E. A., May 18, 1841, reprint from. Columbia 
Southern Chronicle. 
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YOUNG LOUIS WIGFALL: S. C. POLITICIAN AND DUELIST lll 


a blackleg.” He believed that if Cantey had played the game boldly, 
they could have obtained the terms—the apology—proposed in Decem- 
ber, without any concession or endorsement. “Could I have obtained 
those terms . . . I would have utterly ruined Preston Brooks here and 
broken down his whole family. . . . To have ruined him I would have 
run any risk. . . . I have been injured by them and I'll forgive when 
I forget.” Brooks’s intimates were saying that Wigfall had been exceed- 
ingly agitated at the time of the duel the previous November, and that 
he would be very easily satisfied now that he had been hit. They taunted 
him for not replying to Brooks’s offer to prove that he had called Glover 
a coward. Wigfall felt that he must force his enemy up to the mark this 
time, or have the whole of the fighting to do over again. He therefore 
rejected the proffered settlement, and moved toward a demand that 
Brooks retract the November 5 article.*° 

The relatives and friends of Brooks were divided as to what his 
response should be. Upon Carroli’s suggestion a group of eleven promi- 
nent men at Columbia—evidently under the leadership of Hammond— 
issued a statement that in view of the settlement already made and pub- 
lished, neither Wigfall nor Brooks had a right under the Code of Honor 
to demand any further satisfaction, and that either of them would be 
fully justified in declining to notice any further hostile communication® 

Refusing to be controlled by this august opinion, Wigfall was 
determined to make Preston Brooks retract or fight. He accordingly 
addressed a note to Brooks on July 2, 1841, taking the view that the 
“offensive article” published while he was under Brooks’s challenge could 
not properly be considered as settled by their hostile meeting, but ex- 
pressing the hope that Brooks would now relieve him from “the imputa- 
tions” contained in that article. After another exchange of correspondence 
in which Wigfall agreed to the construction placed upon the Limestone 
Springs adjustment by the board of honor. Brooks withdrew the offensive 
imputations, and Wigfall expressed himself as satisfied.*’ 

This was the end of the year-long controversy, and subsequently 
working relationships, at least, appear to have been established between 


55 W. to M., Apr. 25, 28, June 12, 1841; Carroll to H., June 12, 1841. 

56 Carroll to H., June 12, 19, Bonham to H., June 15, W. Brooks to H., June 
15, J. J. Chappell to H., June 15, 1841, enclosing statement of the gentlemen. 

57 Carroll to H., June 19, 1841; correspondence in E. A., July 22, 1841. Con- 
vinced as he was of the merits of the Code of Honor, it is not surprising that Wigfall 
on occasion encouraged and even urged his friends to resort to it. He told John 
Cunningham, who was hesitating on the ground that he was under a peace bond 
and whose antagonist—one McGowan—was “on the advance,” that he “must fight.” 
Wigfall served as Cunningham’s second in the ensuing duel. Cunningham to W., 
Mar. 2, 1848, W. to Burt, Apr. 7, 1844, in Burt Collection. 
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the erstwhile antagonists. Wigfall and Carroll became firm and intimate 
friends again.** But the tragic encounter with Bird shadowed Wigfall’ 


young manhood, and years later he was reported as saying he had seen | 


Tom Bird on the plains of Texas.*° 


Wigfall’s affair with Preston Brooks was his last duel. Although later 
antagonisms arose, none of them, so far as is known, eventuated in a 
challenge. In his more mature years Wigfall was said rarely to have 
mentioned the Code Duello, but when asked his opinion would reply 
with great earnestness that he believed in it as conducive to the improve- 
ment of morals and manners, for it engendered courtesy of speech, and 
as a preservative of domestic relations was without an equal.*° 


58 Proceedings of Texas Annexation meeting, in E. A., June 5, 1844; account 
of meeting of Mexican War volunteers, ibid., Dec. 2, 1846; Ray to author, June 9, 
1925; statement of Bacon, in Brooks, loc. cit. Wigfall and Hammond also later 
became confidential friends. W. to H., Apr. 1864, H. to W., Apr. 15, 1864, ir 
Hammond Papers. 

59 J. W. DuBose, Life and Times of William Lowndes Yancey (Birmingham, 
Ala., 1892), p. 676; Prof. M. L. Bonham to author, May 18, 1925, Aug. 2, 1935; 
Ray to author, June 9, 1925. 

60 Mrs. D. Girard (Louise Wigfall) Wright, A Southern Girl in ’61, The War- 
time Memories of a Confederate Senator's Daughter (New York, 1905), pp. 31-32. 
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A NOTE ON AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CYPHER 
By SAMUEL G. STONEY 


In this Magazine, IX, 125, a short passage of cypher occurs in a 
letter of July 8, 1708, that was used as the will of a man living in 
Jamaica. Benjamin Doggett, formerly a merchant of London, wanting 
to get disagreeable family news to his brother, used a simple device to 
conceal part of his communication. The cypher consisted of halving 
the alphabet, to make a stand for z, and vice-versa. The letters i and j 
were both represented by q, and u and v similarly by e. 

To his brother, “Dear Jack,” Doggett wrote thus of his sister-in-law, 
who was apparently in Carolina: 


About 3 weeks since had a letter from your wife who has been 
sick “Ime sorry it doth not lye in my power to serve her no better 
gm fuoog nnn [nu] grn qgzf ruh euhb dafg n[uJmw zmw rzhwob 
pmidg rid fl geygqgf fl mzqm frqm ruh tzngob khzyqms tlh bleh 
hnfehm” [she tells me she isat her very wits end and hardly knows how 
to subsist to main tain her family praying for your return] 


The letter ends: “I leave you all I can claim or have.” It was 
witnessed and proved, March 29, 1709. 








DEATH RECORDS (1829-1865) 
Compiled by Henry A. DeSaussurE 


(Continued from January ) 


Edwaczds, Sarah Swift Mrs. died 22 Feb. 1844 

Elder, James died 12 March 1850 

Elliott, Miss Mary (Beaufort) died 16 April 1850 

Elliott, Mrs. Juliet Georgeana died 27 May 1850 

Elmore, Franklin H. died 29 May 1850 

Elliott, Mrs. Phoebe (Beaufort) died 1 June 1855 
Edwards, Mrs. Sally (wife of [Jul.?] N. Edwards) died Summer 1855 
Evans, Josiah I. Judge died 6 May 1858 

Edwards, Col. John D. died 10 May 1858 

Elliott, Col. Thos O. died 15 April 1859 

Elliott, Louis DeSaussure (my grandson) died 27 Sept 1859 at Flat Rock 
Elliott, Dr Gibbes died 19 February 1860 

Enston, William died 23 March 1860 

Eustis, Mrs. Patience W. B. died 21 May 1860 

Elliott, Wm. of Ponpon died 3 Feb. 1863 

Elliott, Dr Ralph E. Elliott [sic] died July 1864 

Fryer, Mrs. Julia died 20 February 1846 

Ford, Miss Mary Theodosia died 14 October 1847 

Ford, Theodosia drowned 21 July 1848 

Ford, Timothy (my uncle) died 7 Decr 1830 aged 68 years 
Ford, Jacob (my uncle) died 22 July 1834 aged 62 years 
Ford, Mrs. Frances Gualdo (Morristown) died 25 Octo. 1852 
Ford, Judge Gabriel H. died 27 August 1849 

Ford, Dr. Henry Wm. died 12 April 1854 

Ford, Fredk. A. Junr. died 19 July 1848 

Finley, Mrs. Peronneau died 8 May 1850 

Fraser, Fredk Grimke died 29 January 1852 

Finley, Mrs. Mary died 27 February 1852 

Fraser, Mrs. Mary died September 1853 

Fraser, John died 2 January 1854 

Fraser, Rev. Alexr G. died 6 March 1858 

Fuller, Dr. Thomas died 20 March 1862 

Garden, Alester (my nephew) died 4 Septr 1843 

Garden, Alex. Major, died February 1829 

Graves, Charles died 30 April 1845 

Gibbes, John Reeve died 15 Nov. 1847 

Gibbs, Mathurin G. died 2 May 1849 
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Gilchrist, James died December 1851 
Gadsden, Bishop Christ. E. died 24 June 1852 
Gibbes, Wilmot S. died 11 September 1852 
Gates, Thomas died 23 November 1852 
Gamage, Edward died 31 March 1853 

Gourdin, Major Samuel died 10 May 1854 
Gourdin, Miss Eloise died 18 April 1854 

Graves, A. Dunkin died 28 August 1854 

Gilchrist, Robt B. Judge died 1 May 1856 
Gadsden, Mrs. Genl. died 7 Octo 1856 

Gray, Henry D. died 22 November 1857 (Orphan House) 
Gilman, Dr Samuel died 9 February 1858 
Graves, Mrs. D. D. died 29 March 1858 

Gibbes, Benj. S. died 8 December 1858 

Gadsden, Genl James died 26 December 1858 
Gaillard, Dr. Peter C. died 14 January 1859 
Grimke, Thomas S. died 12 October 1834 
Gibbes, Mrs. Adelaide died 27 November 1859 
Grayson, Wm. J. died 4 October 1863 

Hunter, John died 1 January 1847 

Harper, Wm. (Chancellor) died 10 Octo. 1847 
Heyward, Nathaniel died 10 April 1851 

Horry, Mrs. Elias died 13 January 1852 

Holmes, Miss Elisa C. died 3 May 1852 

Huger, John died 9 April 1853 

Holmes, Dr. Henry M. died 17 January 1854 
Heilbron, Mrs. Harriet died 7 February 1854 
Huger, Judge Daniel E. died 21 August 1854 
Holmes, Miss Lizzie died 22 Septr. 1854 

Huger, Col. Francis K. died 15 February 1855 
Holmes, Mrs. Amelia died 6 Octr. 1856 

Holmes, Mrs. Mary F. (wife of I. E.H.) died 17 Decr. 1856 
Hamilton, Genl. Jas. drowned 15 November 1857 
Hampton, Colonel Wade died 10 February 1858 
Hoffman, Mrs. Elvia Rutledge died May 1859 
Haig, Dr. George died 8 January 1860 

Heriot, Edwin died 12 March 1862 

Hayne, Mrs. Robt. T. died 25 Jany. 1863 
Holbrook, Mrs. Harriet H. (wife of Dr. H.) died 11 Octr. 1863 
Jupiter, my servant died 11 Septr. 1848 

Jones, Mrs. Mary died 27 January 1849 

Izard, Mrs. Elisa died 16 April 1851 

l'on, Col. Jacob Bond died 17 July 1859 

Jenkins, Mrs. Catherine C. died near Cheraw June 14, 1865 
Keith, Mrs. Jane died Feby. 11, 1849 
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Knight, Capt. Jas. D. died 19 July 1851 

King, Wm. S. died 19 March 1852 

Keith, Mathew I. Col. died 19 June 1857 

King, Mrs. Margaret (wife of Mitchell King) died 30 Oct. 1857 





Kershaw, Mrs. Ann died 8 Cct. 1859 d N 
King, Henry C. died 16 June 1862 Unive 
King, Mitchell died 12 November 1862 T 
LeSeignour, Dr. Vincent died 6 January 1846 from - 
Lewis, Mrs. Julia died 18 April 1847 | occasi 
Lewis, Mrs. Sarah A. died 4 July 1849 of car 
Legare, John Berwick died 25 May 1850 regim 
Logan, Mrs. Anna died 29 July 1850 ex-Co 
Lowndes, Edward R. died 20 March 1853 upon 
Laurens, Keating S. died 21 June 1853 
Lowndes, Mrs. James died January 1854 anal 
Lee, Mrs. Kesia died 27 January 1854 oat 
Legare, Dr. Daniel died 30 December 1854 
Lamb, James died 26 March 1854 prom 
Lockwood, Thos. P. died 5 Nov. 1856 in A 
Lanneau, Basil died 1 June 1857 quicl 
Livingston, Mrs. Anne Rutledge died 18 April 1858 Caro 
Lehre, Col. Thomas died 28 December 1858 tions 
Lee, Wm. T. (carpenter) died 7 February 1859 of If 
Lucas, Thos. Bennett died 6 Octo. 1859 

Lydia, my cook, died 27 December 1859 a 
Lavinia, my servant died 20 November 1863 gath 
Laurens, Edward R. died 15 February 1865 pute 
Molly, my servant, nurse died 16 Nov. 1847 

Morris, Christr. G. died 30 March 1848 acti 
Mendenhall, Mrs. Elvia B. R. died 29 Dec. 1848 of e 
Mathewes, Edward W. died 8 January 1853 tive: 
McClelland, Mrs. Mary L. died 1 May 1854 lee 
McCord, David J. died 12 May 1855 pea 
McGinley, Samuel died 3 January 1857 PP 
McCall, Miss Ann died 6 May 1857 as 
Mitchell, Mrs. Amelia D. V. died 23 May 1858 the 
Moffitt, Mrs. Caroline Laurens died 3 March 1859 that 
Magwood, Chas. H. died 4 June 1859 ban 
Marshall, John T. died 28 May 1860 Bay 
Mowry, Elisha C. died 27 August 1860 the 
March, Mrs. Mary Pyne died 1 January 1861 

McFadden, Mrs. Mary Ann died 20 Jaunary 1862 

Middleton, Thomas died 26 September 1863 : ; 
Morris, Lewis Col. died 30 September 1863 ni 
Mitchell, Nelson died 22 February 1864 


(To be continued) 





NOTES AND REVIEWS * 


Negro Militia and Reconstruction. By Otis A. Singletary. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 181. $3.75.) 

Throughout the whole of Reconstruction in the South, and especially 
from 1867 on, runs a steady undertone of tension, racial antagonism, and 
occasional violence. And although this can be attributed to a complex 
of causes, not the least among them was the creation by Radical state 
regimes of armed Negro militia forces. Established in a majority of 
ex-Confederate states, these units from their inception were launched 
upon “a curious career that included guerrilla campaigns, naval engage- 
ments, diplomatic complications, and even full-scale pitched battles 
complete with artillery, cavalry, and deployment of troops.” (p. 9) 

In the various states the role of the militia varied, from one of 
prominence in South Carolina and Arkansas, to one of no consequence 
in Alabama; but in all those where they were active, Radical leaders 
quickly transformed them into aggressive political weapons. In South 
Carolina, for example, Governor R. K. Scott with rather obvious inten- 
tions armed some twenty thousand Negroes on the eve of the elections 
of 1870. Elsewhere, colored militia groups were used from time to time 
to perform such political chores as harassing speakers at Democratic 
gatherings and maintaining Republican incumbents in office during dis- 
puted contests. 


Whatever the nature of their organization or the scope of their 
activity, the militia units everywhere underwent the common experience 
of encountering a burning, unrelenting hostility from white Conserva- 
tives, in whose eyes the very existence of such forces became a dread 
threat to Anglo-Saxon supremacy. Ultimately, perhaps inevitably, the 
opposition of whites crystallized into the form of armed counterforce, 
as they set about organizing rifle clubs throughout the South. By 1876 
the movement in South Carolina alone had reached such proportions 
that President Grant issued a proclamation ordering the clubs to dis- 
band; they did so, only to re-form under such innocent titles as the First 
Baptist Church Sewing Circle and the Allendale Mounted Baseball Club, 
the latter of which had the impressive roster of one hundred and fifty 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at 
least three months in advance of publication. 
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players. Such groups, in fact, played a leading role in delivering the 
final, shattering blow both to the Radical state governments and to the 
Negro militia movement. 

In the telling of this chapter in Reconstruction’s history Mr. Single- 
tary has done a craftsmanlike job. His scholarship has combined with 
his writing talent to produce a lively, readable, and informative narra- 
tive. The single question that will linger in the mind of one familiar 
with this period of South Carolina’s history will be that of why, in 
seeking material for that state, the author relied so much more heavily 
on the account of John S. Reynolds than he did on the classic study of 
Simkins and Woody. 


Oglethorpe University MARTIN ABBOTT. 


Sir Henry Clinton and the American Revolution. By Albert Hyma. 
{Ann Arbor: Privately Printed, 1957. Pp. 48. $1.25.) 

A part of the credit for our victory in the War for American Inde- 
pendence is usually attributed to the poor generalship of the British 
command. This is unflattering not only to the British but also reflects 
unfavorably on American success. Sharing in the accusation is Sir Henry 
Clinton, who is blamed specifically for the British failure to capture 
Charleston in June 1776. The usual account is that Clinton had a force 
on Long Island (Isle of Palms) for several weeks but did not discover 
until the time of the battle that the ford (Breach Inlet) to Sullivan's 
Island was seven feet. According to this interpretation the failure of 
Sir Peter Parker, the naval commander, to silence the guns of the fort 
on Sullivan’s Island was largely the result of inaction from the land 
forces under Clinton. 


Albert Hyma, professor of history at the University of Michigan, 
has examined the Clinton Papers and also uncovered several contem- 
porary accounts of the battle. With this evidence the author is able to 
present Clinton in a more favorable aspect and also give greater credit 
to the Americans defending Sullivan’s Island. Even before he landed his 
forces on Long Island, Clinton evidently knew of the depth of the ford, 
and the plans did not call for a concerted attack with the navy on the 
American position. What Clinton hoped to do with naval support was 
to seize Haddrell’s Point and thereby cut off the Americans from the 
mainland, This plan miscarried when three British frigates attempting 
to circle Sullivan’s Island stuck fast on shoals. Sir Peter Parker was 
quick to send a courier to England to place blame for the failure to take 
Charleston on Clinton, who was accused of being dilatory and non- 
co-operative. In British politics at the time there was a sharp cleavage 
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in supporters of the two men, but because Clinton was championed by 
George III and the Prime Minister, he was promoted to lieutenant- 
general and given a higher command. 

Historians have accepted the interpretation of events as given by 
Sir Peter Parker; and the incompetence of Clinton, not only in the 
attack on Charleston in 1776 but also as a commander in New York, 
is a legend that has lived through the years. Professor Hyma has at- 
tacked the belief with contrary evidence, including a hitherto unpub- 
lished map of Sullivan’s Island by Clinton, and it would appear that 
we have underrated British military leadership against which we were 
victorious. The publication of Sir Henry Clinton and the American 
Revolution should require a re-examination of some of our military his- 
tory and especially of South Carolina’s most important battle. 


The Citadel CHARLES L. ANGER. 


The Rebel Shore: The Role of Union Sea Power in the Civil War. 
By James M. Merrill. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1957. Pp. 246. 
Illustrations, index, bibliography. $4.75.) 

Strangely enough, in the constant flood of books on that war which 
fascinates us more than any other in our history little has been written 
on the part played by the federal navy in the defeat of the Confederacy. 
Yet it was a highly decisive role, as Prof. Merrill shows in his lively 
account of how the South was gradually throttled from the sea. 

When President Lincoln proclaimed a blockade soon after the Civil 
War began, the means to enforce his order was sadly lacking. The 
U. S. Navy was largely a collection of obsolete sailing vessels and 
decrepit steamships. Naval leadership was equally decrepit. The army 
was the favored fighting arm. 

Despite every handicap, Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles and 
especially his able assistant, Gus Fox, managed to forge a naval organi- 
zation which came to control the rebel shore stretching more than 3,500 
miles from Virginia to Texas. The tightening blockade choked off vital 
supplies from abroad and prevented the exchange of cotton for guns. 
While Confederate blockade runners proved elusive, control of the 
Southern coastline in the end made their operations largely ineffectual. 

Prof. Merrill believes that in many respects amphibious attacks 
were even more effective than the blockade. Men and guns badly needed 
on the battlefields of Virginia were denied by the states to maintain their 
coastal defenses. The constant bickering between the Confederate states 
and the Confederate Government, the author contends, was not on the 
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principle of states rights but on the question of defense against sea 
attack. 


It was the Navy which gave the Union its first victory in the expedi- | 


tion against Cape Hatteras in 1861. Following this came the capture 
of Port Royal, which served as a federal fleet base during the entire 
war. Later decisive naval actions included the combined navy-army 
operation in the capture of New Orleans and the splitting of the Con- 
federacy along the line of the Mississippi, and actions against Galveston 
and Mobile. 

Prof. Merrill’s account of the failure to take Charleston from the 
sea is an outstanding chapter. The skill of the Confederate defenders 
as well as the bumbling by the U. S. Navy is described with the his- 
torical objectivity which the author shows throughout. His subtitle, how- 


ever, “The Story of Union Sea Power in the Civil War,” is somewhat | 


misleading, as he does not deal with that part of the naval war involving 
action on the high seas between Confederate privateers and the Union 
Navy, but confines himself to the blockade and attacks against the 
coastal areas of the Confederacy. 

In producing Rebel Shore Prof. Merrill, who spent seven years in 
necessary research and writing, has done a sound and exciting history 
of a hitherto neglected aspect of the Civil War. 


Tuomas J. Tostas. 


Counterfeiting in Colonial America. By Kenneth Scott, with a 
Foreword by U. E. Baughman, Chief, U. S. Secret Service. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 283. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

The author has put a considerable amount of picaresque history 
into the readable form history deserves but does not always get. As his 
professional introducer remarks, he has combined real people in lively 
fashion. 

The abilities of colonial Americans did not reach to making very 
poor paper currency in good style, possibly because there was more of 
ingenuousness than ingeniousness in its making. The homely results 
invited homely imitations from a people who had already gotten into 
practice by faking Indian wampum. Pillories and whipping-posts, jails 
and ear-croppings temporarily embarrassed some of them. Only the 
gallows ended phases of a practice that ran its course in every one of 
the colonies. 

The most notable South Carolina counterfeiters bring in an interest- 
ing detail. One of them auctioned off his alleged wife, who was present 
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at the transaction and seems to have been alcoholically content. Offered 
for a groat, she was bid up from a shilling to five pounds sterling. The 
story resembles Hardy’s opening to his Mayor of Casterbridge, except 
for the latter’s tragic note. It recalls also the legal recording of a wife- 
sale in Charleston in 1781, during the British occupation. The simplicity 
of the process is recommendable to the states where divorcing is a 
specialty. 
SAMUEL G. STONEY. 


Inside the Confederate Government: The Diary of Robert Garlick 
Hill Kean. Edited by Edward Younger. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvi, 241. Index. $5.00.) 

The field of Civil War literature has been plowed of late deep and 
shallow. Indeed, it has been hoed, raked, harrowed and terraced. But 
for all that, so long as source material such as Robert Kean’s diary makes 
an appearance, the crop will not be sowed. 

This previously unpublished diary of the Head of the Confederate 
Bureau of War is a superior record in every respect. Kean was an 
intelligent, observant, articulate public official, and his diary reveals 
much of the little understood innerworkings of the Davis government. 
More than this, the diary reflects unforgettably the patriotic fanaticism 
of the Southern soldiers, the pathetic egocentricity of the Southern 
leaders, and the physical impossibility of the Southern cause. Con- 
sidered comparatively, the diary is far better—more accurate and more 
informative—than the familiar and much used accounts of J. B. Jones 
and Mary Boykin Chesnut. 

Robert Kean was born in Virginia and educated “for the law” at 
“Mr. Jefferson’s University.” He joined the Lynchburg Home Guard 
after the John Brown episode in 1859, and for the first half-year of the 
war saw active service with this famed battle group. In 1862 he won 
officer rank and was assigned to the staff of General George Wythe 
Randolph. When that officer was appointed Secretary of War, Kean 
went with him to Richmond to become Head of the most noteworthy 
of the nine War Department bureaus. The young soldier continued to 
serve in this post through the stormy administrations of Randolph, 
Judah P. Benjamin, James A. Seddon, and John G. Breckinridge. 

Essentially Kean’s duties were to supervise the War Department 
clerical staff, to make decisions on routine matters, and to prepare docu- 
ments for use in military investigations and courts martial. From his 


1 See this Magazine, XLIX, 191. 
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desk he “kept keen eyes focused upon coming personalities, high and 
low: [and] upon events bursting about him and on remote battle fields.” 


t 


> . . . . . . 
Kean's diary is a research mine for varied categories of historians, | 


professional and otherwise; but the thoroughly provocative paragraphs 
of the book are the diarist’s caustic, entertaining, and perhaps accurate 
evaluations of Confederate personalities. The nature of these pen por- 
traits is best shown by examples. Stonewell Jackson possessed “a char- 
acter of antique beauty, simple and severe.” Braxton Bragg resembled 
“a chimpanzee as much in character as in appearance.” President Davis 
was “peevish . . . fickle . . . hair-splitting . . . the worst judge of men 
in the world.” Lee was too taciturn, “nearly as costive as Johnson,” and 
not a good leader “in the council.” Treasury Secretary Memminger was 
a man with a winning personality, but withal “tricky, shifty, and narrow.” 
Judah Benjamin was “a smart lawyer . . . but perhaps the least wise of 
our public men.” 

The Kean diary is carefully and expertly edited by Professor Edward 
Younger of the University of Virginia. The editor's twenty-six page 
introduction skillfully sets the stage. His footnotes are few but sufficient. 
Finally, most readers will appreciate the fact that the book is not 
cluttered with a superabundance of brackets and sics. 


Clemson College Jack Kenny Wrii1aMs. 


THE SOCIETY 


The hundred and third annual meeting of the South Carolina His- 
torical Society was held on March 1, 1958, at the Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, marked by a record attendance of two hundred and thirty- 
five members and guests, among whom were Dr. and Mrs. William B. 
Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. and Mrs. Philip M. 
Hamer of the National Archives. 


Mrs. S. Edward Izard, chairman of the Membership Committee, re- 
ported an encouraging increase of members since the last annual meet- 
ing. Dr. Anne King Gregorie pointed out the heavy demand on the 
budget for printing in 1957 and drew attention to the three early issues 
which the Society has recently reprinted. President B. Allston Moore 
spoke enthusiastically of the year’s accomplishments and made a plea 
for continued support in increasing the membership in order to promote 
the Society’s aims and plans for expansion. He offered a brief tribute to 
the following members of the Society who had died in the last year: 
C. M. Sims of Cowpens, the Rev. Henry DeSaussure Bull of Barnwell, 
James R. Parker of Georgetown, Brig. Gen. William L. Hart. of San 
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Antonio, and Dr. James H. Taylor, the Rt. Rev. Henry F. Wolfe, Jose- 
phine Pinckney, William M. Means, A. C. Connelly, Dr. Francis B. 
Johnson, Alice Ravenel Huger Smith, of Charleston. A communication 
was read from the South Carolina Ports Authority, which has recently 
acquired title to Castle Pinckney and Shute’s Folly Island, requesting 
the Society's approval of its plans to establish the site as a state museum 
and historical monument. The group unanimously voted the project its 
endorsement and support. Dr. J. Harold Easterby, Director of the South 
Carolina Archives Department, spoke in high praise of the Society's 
recent achievements. 

B. Allston Moore was re-elected president. The slate of officers 
nominated being incomplete, the meeting was declared recessed until a 
date to be announced in April. 

At the luncheon Dr. Bell I. Wiley, professor of history at Emory 
University and a member of the Civil War Centennial Committee, de- 
livered an informative and moving address on “The War of Johnny Reb 
and Billy Yank.” Honor guest at the luncheon was the recently retired 
editor of the Magazine, Dr. Anne King Gregorie, who was presented with 
a gift from the Society in token of her valuable services. 

A house tour followed the luncheon, terminating with a reception 
at the Society’s rooms at the Fireproof Building. 

Donors to the Society in 1957 were: 

Mrs. C. E. Doughtie, George Lee Simpson, Jr., the Rev. W. Postell Wit- 
sell, Donald Sams, Louis Lawson, Mrs. St. Julien Childs, Elizabeth H. 
Andrews, Edwin Irwin McKellar, Miss Marie Heyward, W. R. McCann, 
Harold P. Staats, Mrs. John Bennett, Harold I. Meyer, Mrs. Fred McDonald, 
Mrs. Estelle Whaley Barton Westcott, Murray R. Gardner, Mr. R. F. Fraser, 
Virginia Pegues Lidwin, Mrs. Ralph Haltiwanger, Dr. Chalmers Davidson, 
Grover C. Criswell, Jr., Miss Elizabeth Mullally, Henry Hutson, Julian V. 
Brandt, Jr., Mrs. Ed Stine, Dr. W. Baynard Barton, Dr. B. R. Merett; Dr. 
Joseph I. Waring, Oliver B. Purrington, County Treasurer’s Office, Mrs. Myrta 
Hutson, Mrs. Helen J. Evard, Dr. J. Nelson Frierson, Col. William G. Purdy, 
Dr. A. K. Gregorie, Miss Anna Wells Rutledge, Mrs. Willie Greene, D. B. 
Dockstader, Robert K. Turner, Samuel G. Stoney, Col. M. W. Pettigrew, Mrs. 
Robert Patten, Thomas J. Tobias, Mrs. Harold A. Moore, John Veazey Chap- 
man, Mrs. Edelle Hignett, Kenneth H. Dunshee, Admiral R. B. Simons, Mrs. 
R. E. Gribben, Edgar Hutto, Henry Cox, Mass. Historical Society, J. Russell 
Cross, Dr. Albert Hyma, Leonardo Andrea, Mrs. Edward Izard, St. Julien R. 
Childs, Col. Alston Deas, Mrs. G. T. Prior, Gibbes Art Gallery, Mrs. Malco!m 
E. Crosland, Charleston Museum, Henry Ravenel Dwight, John Evelyn, the 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection, The Misses Marion B. and 
Elinor R. Abbot, Gordon Blaine, Paul Hyde Bonner, State Historical Society of 
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Iowa, Harold A. Mouzon, Joseph McGee, New York Historical Society, Miss 
Pauline Dill, Mrs. Mary Carter Winter, Charles F. Montgomery, Mrs. DeFord 
C. Mills, Schering Corp. of Bloomfield, N. J., Dr. Havilah Babcock, Henry 
Miott Cox, W. R. McCann, Mrs. E. H. McIver, Mrs. T. Ritchie Simmons, 
James F. Cooper, Joseph E. Hart, George W. Williams, Dr. A. J. Hanna, Diffee 
Standard, Mrs. Mary Wisdom, Rock L. Comstock, Jr., Kentucky Historical 
Society, Mrs. Jacob S. Raisin, Mrs. Howard Jacobs, Edward M. Shingler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Berkeley Grimball, Charles Thomas, Mrs. Harry M. Rubin, Wendell 
Levi. 


Among recent accessions is a silver medal of the Black Oak Agri- 
cultural Society. The size of a dollar, it is inscribed on one side with 
the name of the society and date of founding (1842) encircling a sheaf 
of rice and a cotton plant; on the reverse, a plow encircled by the words; 
E. terris. omnes. opes. Palmam. qui. meruit. ferat. (All riches from the 
earth. Let him who has won the palm wear it. ) 


The donor, Henry Ravenel Dwight of Pinopolis, was instrumental 
in the Society’s receiving several years ago, from the heirs of the Thomas 
Porcher Ravenels, the Minutes Book of the Black Oak Agricultural So- 
ciety (1842-1862), established by planters of St. John’s Parish, Berkeley 
County. No description of the medal appears in the Minutes Book, but 
the entry for April 23, 1844, reveals that on motion of Dr. [Morton] 
Waring “it was resolved that the committee on Premiums be authorized 
to purchase a die for the casting of the medals to be awarded by the 
Society” to successful competitors at the annual exhibitions. Mr. Dwight's 
gift is apparently one of these medals. 


Other recent accessions of note are the manuscript journal of a 
voyage to South Carolina (1818) of the Rev. Abiel Abbot of Beverly, 
Mass., the gift of the Misses Abbot of Washington, D. C., and two gifts 
of Alston Deas of Mt. Pleasant: (1) a draft, signed copy of a letter 
dated April 11, 1798, from James Simons to Lt. Izard of the War Depart- 
ment in regard to fortifying Charleston in the event of war with France; 
(2) a letter from Gen. Thomas Pinckney, dated August 24, 1815, to the 
Chief of Ordnance concerning the location of an arsenal for the district. 


CORRECTIONS 
We regret an error in the notice of McNair, McNear, and McNeit 
Genealogies appearing in “Notes and Reviews,” October 1957. The 
address of the author, James Birtley McNair, should have been listed 
as 818 South Ardmore Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California. 


Robert W. B. Elliott of Sewanee, Tennessee, corrects this Magazine, 
October 1957, page 221, on the date of death of his grandfather, Stephen 
Elliott, Jr. The latter died in 1866. 











